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Demonstration Cities and Clean 
Water Restoration Bills 


The President’s Remarks at the Signing 
Ceremony. November 3, 1966 


Mr. Vice President, Members of Congress, ladies and 
gentlemen: 


Since the dawn of civilization, man has been the un- 
willing pawn of the forces of his environment. Even 
when he has come to terms with those forces, the terms 
have never really been his own. 

But we now possess the tools to reach out into our 
environment and shape it to our will. Today Con- 
gress has put some of those tools in our hands. 

With them we are going to meet, head-on, two of 
the central challenges of our day and generation—the 
slow decay of our cities and the relentless poisoning of 
our waters. 

The first of these two measures, the Model Cities 
Program, recognizes that our cities are made of peo- 
ple, not just bricks and mortar. 

It does us no good to clean out our slums if the 
people there have no place to go. 

It does us no good to build modern schools if there are 
no children to attend them. 


It does us no good to give workers new skills if they 
are unable to find any jobs. 


These are the hard lessons of the past. With the Model 
Cities Program: 
—Poor children can have a rain-free roof over their 
heads and a rat-proof bedroom to sleep in. 
—QOur unemployed citizens can come off the welfare 
roles and get onto the payrolls. 
—Our families can live in decent communities where 


green parks and open spaces will inspire their pride 
and enrich their lives. 
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—AIll of our citizens can have the schools and the trans- 
portation, the medical care and recreation that spell 
the difference between despair and the good life. 

Let me be clear about one point: This is not a measure 
just for big cities or just for small cities. It is a measure 
for all of our cities. 

Making it work will not be easy. It will take all of 
our talents and the energies and support of State and local 
governments, of public and private groups, and of the 
individual citizens. 

No one knows this better than the two men whose task 
it is to make this program work. They are Secretary 
Robert Weaver and his Deputy, Robert Wood. They 
are exceptional men who relish the strength of ideas, but 
they are also doers who know that those ideas have to be 
translated into action. 

The second bill we will sign today will enhance the 
quality of life for every American—the Clean Water 
Restoration Act will give us the power to rescue the once 
clear waters of our streams and our rivers and our lakes 
from the growing menace of pollution. 


Like the problem of the cities, water pollution can no 
longer be attacked piecemeal. Our attack must be com- 
prehensive if it is to be total. Pollution is not a problem 
of the individual cities or even the individual States. It 
is a problem of the entire riversheds and water basins. 
There is where the problem must be fought. 


The new measure will allow us to do that. It enlarges 
and it strengthens the comprehensive approach that is 
already begun. It creates new incentives for our States 
and for our cities. It strengthens their partnership with 
industry and with the Federal Government. It enables us 
to work together on sound and practical plans for con- 
trolling pollution once and for all. 


Clean streets and clear rivers—could anything really be 
more basic to a Great Society? Could anything really be 
more vital to our children? 

I have signed many bills in the 3 years that I have been 
President. I will sign perhaps a thousand this year. But 
none has given me greater pleasure than the ones that we 
are about to sign this afternoon. For they are proud addi- 
tions to the legacy of a greater America. 
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I welcome each of you to the East Room this afternoon 
as participants at this historic occasion. 

Thank you very much. 
note: The President spoke at 1:06 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. As printed above, the remarks follow the text of the 
White House press release. The advance text of his remarks ap- 
pears at page 1595 of the Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
Documents. ' 

As enacted, the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Develop- 


ment Act of 1966 (S. 3708) is Public Law 89-754, and the Clean 
Water Restoration Act (S. 2947) is Public Law 89-753. 


Truth-in-Packaging and Child 
Protection Bills 


The President’s Remarks at the Signing 
Ceremony. November 3, 1966 


Mr. Vice President, Secretary Connor, Senator Hart, 
Congressman Staggers, and Members of Congress: 


First I ask your indulgence and understanding because 
I have been talking to Speaker McCormack, Senator 
Mansfield, and Senator Dirksen, reporting on my trip 
and my physical condition. I thought that rather desir- 
able and necessary. I know you will pardon my being a 
little late. 

We have come here this evening to fulfill two obliga- 
tions that we have to the American family. 


—We are here to defend truth. 
—We are here to avoid tragedy. 


The two laws that I shall sign this evening will help 
the American housewife to save her pennies and dimes, 
and the American mother to save the lives of her children. 

The first law is the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act. 
Its purpose is to uphold truth. Its target is labels that lie, 
packages that confuse, practices that too often deny the 


consumer a fair test and a clear choice in the shopping 
place. 


This is a strong but simple law. It requires the manu- 
facturer to tell the shopper clearly and understandably 
exactly what is in the package, who made it, how much 
it contains, and how much it costs. 

The housewife should not need a scale or a yardstick 
or slide rule or computer when she shops. This law will 
eliminate that need. The housewife should not have to 
worry which is bigger—the full jumbo quart or the giant 
economy quart. This law will free her from that uncer- 
tainty and that problem. It will protect her from being 


shortchanged by slack filling where a box is made bigger 
than its contents. 


This law is one weapon against high prices. It will 
mean that the American family will get full and fair 
value for every penny, dime, and dollar that that family 
spends. 
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The great majority of American manufacturers, I be- 
lieve—and I hope—will welcome this law, because it pro- 
tects the honest manufacturer against the dishonest com- 
petitors. It encourages fair competition, competition that 
is based on quality and value and price. It reflects our 
very strong belief that American producers can meet and 
want to meet the test of truth in what they produce and 
what they sell. 


We are going to put this law to work right away. I 
have asked our able Secretary of Commerce, John Con- 
nor, to proceed immediately to call in those industries 
where the Congressional hearings have shown protection 
to be most needed. 


This Fair Packaging and Labeling Act will go a long 
way toward ending confusion and restoring truth in the 
marketplace. 

The second law that I will sign today, the Child Pro- 
tection Act, will do no less than protect the American 
family from needless tragedy. 


It will ban the sale or use of toys and other children’s 
articles that contain dangerous or deadly substances. 

It will ban the sale of other household articles so haz- 
ardous that even labels cannot make them safe. 


—Now there is a law that says the eyes of a doll will 
not be poisonous beans. 

—Now there is a law that says what looks like candy 
will not be deadly firecracker balls. 


—Now there is a law that says Johnny will not die 
because his toy truck was painted with a poison. 


Both these laws offer sweeping new protection to the 
American family. 

Both break new ground for the Federal Government. 
But both, I think, are very much in our American tradi- 
tion. Thomas Jefferson said that the first object of gov- 
ernment was the care of human life and happiness, and 
that is the single object of both of these laws. 


They are based upon the principle of fair dealing 
which created the Pure Food and Drug Act, the Fiber 
Products Identification Act, and other humanitarian laws 
which have protected American mothers and fathers and 
children for generations. 


The two really landmark laws that I will sign here 
this evening are fitting companions to the other safe- 
guards enacted by the great 89th Congress—the Traffic 
Safety Act and the Tire Safety Act. 


These two laws confirm the historic record of com- 
passion, wisdom, and achievement that has established 
this as the great 89th Congress. They further establish 
that Congress in the hearts of the people. 

We are very proud, particularly those members who 
have come here this evening, those of you who led and 
directed this fight. Also, we are very grateful to you, be- 
cause we are fathers, mothers, and families, because we 
are wage earners, housewives, and consumers—because 
we are Americans. 
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We are better protected now by American laws, thanks 
to you. We will try to give them the best execution that 
is possible. 

A great counselor of mine said to me, “You can take 
a good law and give it bad administration and it won’t 
work. You can take a bad law and give it good adminis- 
tration and get by with it.” 


Now you have given us good laws. If you let us write 
them—if we just had one-man legislature down here—we 
think we could write better ones, but the wisdom of our 
Founding Fathers said that we are going to have our 
checks and balances. 


We don’t always see everything alike. You have given 
us good laws and we are going to do our best to give you 
good administration of those laws. 

You don’t know, really, how much satisfaction one in 
Government gets. You ought not to be in Government 
if you don’t want to serve humanity, if you don’t want 
to do the greatest good for the greatest number. You 
ought to be somewhere else. 

While this doesn’t cover everything we were going to 
cover and we might have dotted an “i” here and crossed 
a “t” there that you didn’t do, we nevertheless think that 
it is a great step forward. I am very proud to be asso- 
ciated with you. We will look back on it in the years 
to come and wonder, “How did this Congress do this 
much before October?” 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:45 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. As printed above, the remarks follow the text of the 
White House press release. The advance text of his remarks ap- 
pears at page 1599 of the Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
Documents. 


As enacted, the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act (S. 985) is 
Public Law 89-755, and the Child Protection Act (S. 3298) is 
Public Law 89-756. 


Educational and Cultural Materials 


Proclamation 3754. November 3, 1966 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF THE EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND 
CuLtTuraAL MaTeERIALs IMPporTATION AcT OF 1966 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


WHEREAS Section 2 of the Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Materials Importation Act of 1966, approved 
October 14, 1966 (Public Law 89-651), provides that 
the Act shall become effective with respect to articles 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption 
on or after a date proclaimed by the President, which date 
shall be within a period of three months after the date on 
which the United States instrument of ratification of the 
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Agreement on the Importation of Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Materials (commonly referred to as the 
Florence Agreement) shall have been deposited with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations; and 


Wuereas such instrument of ratification was deposited 
with the Secretary-General of the United Nations on 
November 2, 1966: 


Now, THEREFORE, I, LyNpon B. JoHNsoN, President 
of the United States of America, acting under the author- 
ity vested in me by the Constitution and the statutes of 
the United States, including Section 2 of the Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Materials Importation Act of 
1966, do proclaim that that Act shall become effective 
with respect to articles entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption on or after February 1, 1967. 


In Witness WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 


Done at the City of Washington this third day of No- 
vember in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and sixty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 
ninety-first. 


[SEAL] 


Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
By the President: 
NICHOLAS DEB. KaTZENBACH 
Acting Secretary of State 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 


12:44 pm, 
November 8, 1966] 


NOTE: Proclamation 3754 was not made public in the form of a 
White House press release. 


Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore 


Statement by the President Upon Signing Bill 
Establishing the Lakeshore Area. November 5, 1966 


The bill to establish the Indiana Dunes National Lake- 
shore has been 50 years in the making. In 1916 the 
National Park Service first cited the need to preserve for 
public use the strip of uninhabited, tree-covered dunes, 
and white sandy beaches stretching along the south shore 
of Lake Michigan from East Chicago to Michigan City. 


Over the years many bills were introduced in the Con- 
gress. But it took the foresight and determination of the 


89th Congress—and the tireless work of Senator Paul | 





—=_ 





Douglas—to save the last remaining undeveloped portion | 


of this lakeshore area. Thirteen miles of dunes and shore- 
lines will be preserved for public use and enjoyment. 


Its beaches and woodlands will provide a haven for the 
bird lover, the beachcomber, the botanist, the hiker, the 
camper, and the swimmer. 
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Within a 100-mile radius of the Indiana Dunes there 
are 91 million people crowded into one of the greatest 
industrial areas of our country. For these people, as well 
as for millions of other visitors, the Indiana Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore offers ideal recreational opportunities. 
Here man can find solace and relief from the pressures of 
the industrial world. 


The Members of the Congress who have worked with 
dedication for so many years toward enactment of this bill 
deserve great credit. In addition to Senator Douglas, I 
particularly commend the diligence of Senators Hartke 
and Bayh, and Representatives Roush, Madden, and 
Udall. 

During this administration more than 980,000 acres in 
24 States have been added to the National Park System 
by the Congress. Twenty major conservation measures 
were passed by the 89th Congress. None gives me 
greater satisfaction than this bill to preserve the Indiana 
Dunes. 


The great scenic and scientific attractions of the Dunes 
moved poet Carl Sandburg to say, “The Indiana Dunes 
are to the midwest what the Grand Canyon is to Arizona 
and Yosemite is to California.” 

Our entire country is made richer by this act I have 
signed today. 


noTE: The statement was released at San Antonio, Tex. 
As enacted, the bill (S. 360) is Public Law 89-761. 


Electrical Powerplant in Tel Aviv 


Announcement of Intention To Provide Loan to Israel. 


November 5, 1966 


The President has announced his intention to provide 
some $6 million for expansion of electric power facilities 
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in Tel Aviv. This brings to $37 million total U.S. assist- 
ance in this field. 


These funds remain from a $17 million loan made by 
the Agency for International Development in 1963 for a 
125 megawatt power generator for Haifa, Israel’s Medi- 
terranean port city. The Government of Israel has pro- 
posed that these remaining funds be used in conjunction 
with Export-Import Bank lending to increase power gen- 
eration in Tel Aviv. 


This will be the sixth U.S. loan for power generation in 
Israel. The Export-Import Bank in 1963 authorized an 
$11.2 million loan for a second generator at the Haifa 
plant, and in 1950 and 1961 made two other loans for 
general expansion of facilities to the Palestine Electric 
Corp. Ltd. totaling $6.2 million. In addition to the loan 
for the Haifa plant, AID has also provided a $2.4 million 
credit for a combined power and desalting plant in Eilat, 
Israel’s port on the Gulf of Aqaba. That plant came into 
operation earlier this year. 


Israel’s electric power production has almost doubled 
since 1961 in response to steadily increasing demand. 
Israel’s industrial requirements have grown rapidly, and 
sharp increases in the availability of electrical appliances 
for consumer-use have also contributed heavily to demand. 


The United States has furnished a total of about $1.1 
billion of economic assistance to Israel since 1949. The 
Agency for International Development has made grants 
and loans in excess of $500 million. About $375 million 
of food assistance has been provided under the P.L. 480 
program, and the total of Export-Import Bank assistance 
is close to $250 million. 


Under the provisions of the new Foreign Assistance Act 
the President will notify Congress that it is in the national 
interest to provide assistance for the Tel Aviv power 
project. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Antonio, Tex. 





THE PRESIDENT’S NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
NOVEMBER 6, 1966 


THE PRESIDENT. 


Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. 


I have some announcements to make to you this morning. There 
will be other releases available through Mr. Christian as a result of some 
of our labors yesterday and last evening. 

We will be processing something like 1,000 bills in the next few 
days. We will give you information on them as soon as we can. 

We have no desire to rush you or snow you, but I guess you do want 


to know what is happening. 


We do want to get through with the examination of these measures 
and take action on them as soon as we can. 





I shall be seeing some of you in San Antonio tomorrow. I plan to 
come in during the afternoon and submit to some preparatory examina- 
tions prior to the surgery that will take place in the next few days. 

We will also look at the facilities at Brooke Hospital and consult 
with the doctors while there, before we make a decision where the 
operations will take place. 

We would like for them to take place here if that is possible, and we 
would like to advance the date as much as we can. Now that we know it 
is going to be necessary, I guess the quicker you get it over with the better. 

I would hope that the doctors would agree to an operation somewhat 
earlier than we originally expected. 

I am expecting Mr. Komer, my special assistant in connection with 
Viet-Nam, to arrive a little later today or early tomorrow morning. 

He will follow through with the conversations and recommendations 
as a result of his most recent visit to Viet-Nam and the preliminary 
discussions we had with the Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
Defense earlier in the week. 

I expect Ambassador Goldberg to arrive at the ranch sometime be- 
fore I leave for San Antonio tomorrow. I hope to have some extended 
discussions with him. Perhaps he will fly into San Antonio with me. If 
not, I will try to give you some of the results of our conversation. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION 


I have a statement in connection with the announcement of the ap- 
pointment of the Secretary of Transportation, which I will present to 
you at the request of the radio and television people. There will be copies 
available to all of you from Mr. Christian’s office. 


On October 15, I signed the Department of Transportation bill, 
which established that Department. At that time, I remarked that the 
problems of untangling, coordinating, and building a national transporta- 
tion system worthy of America was a monumental task. 


I said because the job is great, I intend to appoint a strong man to 
fit it. 


The new Secretary will be my principal adviser and my strong right 
arm on all matters affecting transportation in the United States. 


I hope he will be the best equipped man in this country, to give 
leadership to the country, to the President, to the Cabinet, and to the 
Congress. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am pleased to announce that I believe that 
man described above is Mr. Alan Boyd, the present Under Secretary of 
Commerce. 

It is my intention to nominate Mr. Boyd as Secretary of Transporta- 
tion as soon as Congress convenes in January. 

Mr. Boyd has broader experience in the field of transportation than 
any other individual that I have been able to observe within or without 
the Federal Government. 

He came to Washington to serve President Kennedy as Chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in 1961. 


In 1965 I appointed him Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation. 
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Prior to his Federal service, Mr. Boyd was chairman of the Florida 
Railroad and Public Utilities Commission. Before that, he was general 
counsel of the Florida Turnpike Authority. 

He is intimately familiar with all modes of transportation, at all 
levels of government. 

As Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, Mr. Boyd has 
been charged with the overall responsibility for the basic transportation 
of the Federal Government. 

He was a member of the task force which recommended to me the 
establishment of the Department of Transportation. He has worked with 
Members of Congress on the legislation establishing the Department. It 
was under his leadership and by his guidance that this legislation was 
enacted. 

This will be the fourth largest department in the entire Federal 
Government. It brings together for the first time 31 agencies and their 
bureaus, nearly 100,000 employees, and almost $6 billion in Federal funds 
now devoted to transportation. 

The activities of these transportation agencies, programs, and ex- 
perts must now be consolidated, coordinated, and given imaginative, 
aggressive leadership. 

To assist the Secretary of Transportation in this enormous under- 
taking, 25 Presidential appointees are provided for in the act establishing 
the Department. 

I have reviewed with Mr. Boyd overnight and this morning the selec- 
tion of these 25 men. I have asked him to proceed to carefully comb the 
Federal Government to obtain the best qualified men available, and to 
go outside the Government to enlist the services of any of those that he 
thinks would be particularly suited for this field. 

I have told him to use only one yardstick: that is, character, integ- 
rity, and competence. He will be doing that, I am sure, with due con- 
sideration to geographical areas and to people’s particular backgrounds 
in the field of transportation. 

Secretary Gardner reviewed with him some of the important deci- 
sions he had made in the field of personnel in the reorganization of the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department. 


I expect that Mr. Boyd and Mr. Macy will submit to me at as early 


a date as possible, and hopefully before Congress gets back, an eligible 
list of the suitable candidates. 


Transportation is the Nation’s biggest industry. It accounts for $1 
out of every $5 in the American economy. It employs more than 242 
million people. 

To insure that this great industry serves the needs of our people, satis- 


fies the demands of our expanding economy, we will look to the Secretary 
of Transportation. 


Congress has conferred upon him responsibility to provide leader- 
ship in transportation matters, in the development of national transporta- 
tion policies and programs, in the advancement of transportation 
technology, and the promotion of safety, in all modes of transportation. 

The President looks to him, as does his country, for the leadership 
and guidance that are essential to build a nation and maintain the type 


of national transportation system that this country deserves and must 
have. 
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I want to introduce to you now Mr. Boyd and his charming wife. 
This morning I signed some private bills which point to the need for 
amendments to the Social Security Act. 
A copy of my signing statement will be made available by Mr. 
Christian. 
Discussions WITH THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Secretary Gardner flew down to visit me yesterday afternoon and we 
spent some time reviewing various plans and proposals in the area of 
health, education, and welfare. 

This is one of my favorite subjects and I asked the Secretary to join 
us here today. 

As I have told you, other Cabinet officers will be coming prior to the 
cperation this week. 

As you. know, the HEW is the second largest department in the en- 
tire Federal Government. 

Within the past 2 years, HEW has launched more than forty pro- 
grams in education and health alone. 

This is a considerable number of new programs for any department. 

At my request, Secretary Gardner has been reviewing ways to 
streamline the Department and to make it more modern and efficient, and 
economical in its operation. 

Dr. Gardner has submitted to me some very far-reaching proposals 
for major reorganizations of the Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department. 

In general, I believe they are worthy of very serious consideration. 

I have asked Director Schultze, of the Budget Bureau, and members 

-of my White House staff to join the Secretary in giving these most 
careful study. 

Last Friday I met with Secretary Gardner’s task force on nursing 
homes that I asked to be set up some time ago. I asked him to develop a 
radical new program for care of the elderly and to call on the best archi- 
tects available in America to create designs for these homes. 

The Secretary expects this task force to work out a plan involving 
Federal, State, and local participation, along with private enterprise, to 
provide much better care for our senior citizens. 

We want the nursing home to be a place of comfort and not a prison 
for the old. 

We reviewed my directive to give top priority in Federal programs 
for producing health workers. The Secretary predicts that total training 
and retraining in these vital occupations will almost double during this 
coming year. 

The Secretary gave me an excellent report on the launching of the 
teaching corps last night. 

He believes it has already proven its value in getting dedicated young 
teachers to go into the slum schools. He recommends that we triple the 
size of the Teacher Corps in the next year. 

The Secretary brought me some bad news as well as good. He 
estimates one million students will drop out of school this year, 3 out of 10 
will not finish high school. Eleven million American adults have not 
completed sixth grade education. Three million are totally illiterate. 
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It costs us about $37 billion a year in lost earning capacity. 

So I urge the parents of America to help us stop this. I urge the 
students to get more education and to stay in school. And I warn the 
educators and religious leaders of America of their need to modernize and 
improve programs to appeal to our young people. 

Otherwise, delinquency and crime will continue to increase. 











Dr. Gardner reported that the United States ranks 11th among the 


nations in infant mortality. 


This is a record that we do not want to keep very long. 


He also gave me some grim facts about the health hazards caused 
by the contamination of our environment. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF THE HEART 
INSTITUTE 


Finally, I reviewed with the Secretary his recommendation for the 
new Director of the Heart Institute. I told him I wanted an outstanding 
cardiologist who has not forgotten that the object of health research is to 


help people. 


Dr. Gardner assured me that he has just that kind of a man. 


I am happy this morning to announce the appointment of Dr. 
Donald S. Frederickson, who was formerly Clinical Director of the Heart 


Institute. 


His biography will be made available to you through Mr. Christian. 
Now I would like to present to you Secretary Gardner. 


Since he is a Republican, maybe he can discuss some of his plans 
without being accused of playing politics. 


I assure you of the fact that the first two Cabinet officers be- 
ing Republicans is purely coincidental. 


REMARKS OF SECRETARY GARDNER 


SECRETARY GARDNER. The President and I talked 
about a great many things. I will just touch on five of 
them that I think may be of particular interest to you. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


First, Social Security. On October 12th, the Presi- 
dent announced, as a minimum program for improve- 
ments in Social Security cash benefits, an average increase 
of 10 percent; a minimum benefit of $100 for those with 
25 years’ coverage under the program; and changes in 
the retirement test to allow older persons who work to 
earn more total income. 

The President said at Baltimore that the average in- 
crease might be even higher than 10 percent; perhaps 12 
percent, perhaps 14 percent. That was really the basis 
of our conversation. 

We discussed the various alternatives for reaching these 
figures; the means of financing them. And since we 
have not yet completed all of the staff work, we are not 
prepared to make any announcement today on that. 


HEALTH MANPOWER 


The second subject is health manpower. There isn’t 
any other problem which is a more serious barrier to the 
achievement of the health goals of the American people 
than the serious shortages in health manpower. This is 
not a new problem. We have had it for 20 years. The 
Government is already doing a great deal to train doctors, 
dentists, nurses. 

One of the most serious shortages is in the nursing field. 
One of the most hopeful things that we can do is to bring 
back into the field people who have practices, have been 
trained, and are now out of the field. 

There are 300,000 nurses still licensed but not working 
today. We have set as this year’s goal bringing back 10 
percent of these, giving them refresher courses, which will 
enable them to practice. 

Last year, we gave refresher courses to 1,000. This 
year we are shooting for 30,000. If we achieve that, it 
will be the equivalent of a whole year’s graduating class 
of nurses. We hope to do the same with medical tech- 
nologists on a smaller scale. 
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We have to train more subprofessionals in the health 
fields if we are going to do the job that the American 
people want us to do. 

On September 29 the President wrote to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Veterans Administration, and HEW, 
and told us to get busy on this. We are getting busy. 

Secretary Wirtz and I plan to produce twice as many 
health workers in these categories as last year. These are 
practical nurses, nurses aides, laboratory assistants, and 
workers at that level. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 


Third, maternal and child health. The President al- 
ready alluded to the shocking figures here. We think of 
ourselves as an enlightened nation. Most Americans, if 
asked, would surely say that we provide the best health 
care in the world, or very near the best. You might 
think, then, that we would rank lowest in infant mor- 
tality. But, as the President pointed out, we rank 11th. 
By the standards of the most advanced country in terms 
of infant mortality, we lose 40,000 more babies each year 
than we should. 

To me, and to the President, that is a shocking fact and 
we intend to do something about it. 


Infant mortality is only the beginning of the problem. 
There are more than 1 million children who need eye 
glasses, who can’t afford them. There is an urgent need 
for dental care among all children of low-income families. 
Many children suffer from chronic diseases or handicap- 
ping conditions of various sorts, which either go untreated 
altogether, or are treated so late that the condition is far 
worse and more irreparable than it might have been. 

I am going to recommend legislation—and I have dis- 
cussed this with the President—for a new program of 
grants to experiment with new ways of providing children 
with health services, new ways of training child health 
workers. At the same time, we are going to work toward 
a program of early case finding, early diagnosis, and early 
treatment which will get at these conditions before they 
do become irreparable. 


THE TEACHER CORPS 


Fourth, the Teacher Corps. One-fifth of the children 
of this Nation are not receiving the education that they 
should have. One of the reasons is clearly the teacher 
shortage. The Teacher Corps sends its members into those 
communities where the need is greatest. They work on 
the local level, under local control, and only where they 
have been invited. Many communities have invited them 
—far more than we can service. 

The Teacher Corps now has 1,250 members. I have 


recommended to the President that we triple that next 
summer. 
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There are great numbers of able young people across 
the country who are eager to serve. I said that we had 
filled 1,250 slots. We had 12,000 applications. 

And the communities are eager to have them. In 
short, there is a grave need. They are a dedicated young 
people, eager to serve, and the Teacher Corps is an ideal 
device for bringing those two together. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF HEW 


Finally, I will mention the subjects of reorganization. 
I have proposed to the President a major and far-reach- 
ing reorganization of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Specifically, I have proposed the 
establishment of three sub-Cabinet departments, each 
headed by a secretary and each responsible to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare: a Department 
of Health, a Department of Education, and a Depart- 
ment of Individual and Family Services, which would in- 
clude both Social Security and welfare, and perhaps other 
programs. 


This will reduce the number of line agencies reporting 
to the Secretary from eight to three. It will give each 
of the three primary program fields a stronger national 
voice and greater prominence, and, at the same time, it 
will keep the three fields closely related under one manage- 
ment and in the position where they can work very 
closely. 


We have discovered there isn’t any other way to get 
at the complex problems of poverty, the problems of the 
cities, and the other complex problems that face us today, 
without interrelation of these three fields. 


We owe it to the taxpayers, and the President feels this 
very strongly, to adopt the most efficient and effective 
forms of organization to do the job. Nothing has oc- 
cupied my time more fully since I have been Secretary. 


Only sound and modern management of this Depart- 
ment will insure that the taxpayers’ dollar appropriated 
for education will finally bring about some improvement 
in the American schools. 


Thank you very much. 
QUESTIONS 


Tue PreswenT. If you have any questions of Mr. 
Gardner, I am sure he will be glad to answer them, or if 
you have anything on your mind that you would like 
for me to comment upon I will be glad to doit. Mr. Boyd 
will also gladly answer your questions. 


MR. BOYD’S APPOINTMENT 


Q. Mr. President, do you intend to give Mr. Boyd a 
recess appointment? 
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THE PRESENT. I intend to nominate him when Con- 
gress gets back in January, as I did in the case of Secre- 
tary Weaver. 

Q. You will wait until then for the Department to begin 
formally functioning? 


THe Present. I think the statute provides that. 
FACTOR OF THE BACKLASH IN THE CAMPAIGN 


Q. Mr. President, with respect to the others, I hope 
you won’t mind a question about the campaign. 

Tue Presment. No, I wouldn’t. 

Q. Could you give us your judgment on how big a fac- 
tor the backlash is in the campaign? 

Tue Preswent. Yes. I will give you a statement 
at the conclusion of these questions on the backlash, if 
that is agreeable. If there are other questions, I will take 
them first. 


Q. That is agreeable, sir. 
THE PRESIDENTS COMMENTS ON MR. NIXON 


Q. Mr. President, if I might also change the subject 
slightly, the Republicans are making or trying to make 
very much out of your comments on Mr. Nixon the other 
day. Do you think there is any need or desire for clari- 
fication of what you said? 

Tue Preswent. No, I don’t think so. I responded 
to your question the other day about the terms of the 
Manila Agreement. 

The response, I think, covered two points: One, the 
provisions of the Manila Agreement; and, second, my 
opinion that the person who prompted the question and 
the criticism of the leaders who participated in that agree- 
ment, particularly the leaders of South Viet-Nam who 
signed it, and the other signatories, did not base it upon 
knowledge and information from the diplomatic front, the 
Secretary of State, or any who participated in the Con- 
ference, or from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or from the 
National Security Council, but simply based it upon a 
political campaign speech. 

I don’t care—and I don’t think the people would want 
us to—to involve their men or involve this question in the 
campaign. 

I don’t intend to. 


I pointed out very clearly what the Conference pro- 
vided: unanimous agreement by all nations. I thought 
that the criticism of it was not based upon fact but fan- 
tasy; not based upon merit but upon politics. 


PLANS FOR THE PRESIDENTS SURGERY 


Q. Mr. President, sir, if it turns out 


THE Preswent. That “sir” kind of disarms me. Go 
ahead. I hope it’s a friendly question. 
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Q. It is. 

If it turns out that the facilities at Brooke do prove ade- 
quate and you can have your operations there, could you 
be a little more specific? Would it come in the next few 
days? 

Tue Preswent. That will depend upon the doctors. 
Mrs. Johnson and I have talked it over. She is very per- 
suasive. We want to get it over with as soon as we can. 
We see no reason to delay when you have this thing to 
face up to. 

As soon as they can make the necessary tests, laboratory 
examinations and others, we hope we can do it. 

I would like for it to occur certainly this week or the 
early part of next week. The doctors indicated in their 
conference with you it would be 2 weeks, 15 days, some- 
thing like that. 


We are going to try to expedite it. 


THE PRESIDENTS HEALTH 


Q. Secondly, sir, since your health is in the news these 
days, I wonder if you would just tell us how you feel. 

Tue Preswent. I feel fine. I have a huskiness in my 
voice which you can observe, as a result of this growth or 
polyp, whatever they call it. 

I have a little strain and pulling on my side. I don’t 
want to get into too much detail about that for fear it 
might arouse your sensibilities, or it might not be consid- 
ered in good taste. But it is enough that I am conscious 
of the fact that I have problems there. 

I am not in any pain of a serious nature, but it is some- 
thing that I want to get over. As long as you have a 
kind of curtain hanging over you, not knowing what is in 
your throat, what is’ going to be the result of it, the best 
way to do is to just hit the cold water. And that is what 
I want to do, as soon as the doctors will let me. 

That is why we are scheduling this afternoon a meeting 
tomorrow to make some preparatory examinations and 
have those results submitted to the Mayo Clinic people. 

Dr. Burkley came in last night. 

Then we hope that their decision will be favorable and 
we can move ahead rather quickly. 

I would say I believe we will considerably advance the 
date, not through any emergency but just because I want 
to get the answer, get it behind me, and get on to my work. 

It will be necessary to get some of these bills out of the 
way. I will try to do that today, tomorrow, and the next 
day. I hope you don’t think we have a limited time to 
sign them and to analyze them. Each one has to be con- 
sidered by the Budget and the various departments con- 
cerned. We will be signing hundreds. 

Those of you who are not in good physical condition 
better go back and rest up and be prepared for these 
announcements, or get some extra help in here. 
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Q. I feel fine. 


THE Present. I just observed the other morning on 
television that some of our associates on the trip, at least 
part of the trip, who visited one or two places with us 
spend most of their time talking about their physical con- 
dition instead of the Manila Conference. I don’t want 
that to get involved here. 


The people are interested in what happens to all of 
these bills, the legislation, and so forth. So I hope you all 
get your comforts taken care of. 


ELECTION FORECAST 


Q. Mr. President, would you give us your forecast on 
the election Tuesday? 


THE Preswent. I really don’t know much more than 
you do. I have asked the Postmaster General to come 
down. I don’t know just when he will be here. I 
thought I would get him to bring me up to date on what 
the Members of Congress tell him. 


I have the impression from what he briefly said to me, 
when we were in a signing ceremony the other morning, 
that he anticipates there will be no substantial change at 
all in the Senate. 


We may actually gain, make a gain, in the Senate. 


He anticipates that whatever loss there is in the House 
it will be smaller than the average loss. He thinks, be- 
cause of the very fine record that the 89th Congress has 
made, most of these political gestures made in the last few 
days of the campaign by people who are trying to gain 
some seats will not pay off at the polls on Tuesday. 


But I don’t know what they will show. I don’t think 
it makes a great deal of difference whether you make a 
prediction of 5, 10, 15, or 20 in these matters, unless there 
is some change in overall policy, which I don’t anticipate. 
I think the Democrats will have a good, healthy, sub- 
stantial majority in the House of Representatives because 


the American people approve the fine work of this 
Congress. 


I think we will change some Republican seats. Some 
of them are going to lose. But I don’t think it will be 
because they supported the program; it will be becauze of 
other reasons and because they didn’t support it. 


And I think some Democrats will lose for the same 
reason. 


But I don’t expect any great swing. I expect us really 
to hold our own or pick up seats in the Senate. If we 
do suffer any losses in the House they will be minimal and 


I think below the average since 1890. That is 40-some 
odd—41, I think. 


Reporter: Thank you, Mr. President. 


Tue Preswent. Does anyone have any questions of 
Secretary Gardner? 
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STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ON THE “WHITE 
BACKLASH” 


Q. Mr. President, you won’t forget that statement, will 
you? 

Tue Preswent. I will do it right now. Thank you, 
Mr. Rather. 

I can think of nothing more dangerous, more divisive, 
or more self-destructive than the effort to prey on what 
is called “white backlash.” 

I thought it was a mistake to pump this issue up in the 
1964 campaign, and I do not think it served the purpose 
of those who did. 

I think it is dangerous because it threatens to vest power 
in the hands of second-rate men whose only qualification 
is their ability to pander to other men’s fears. 

I think it divides us at a very critical time—and there- 
fore it weakens us as a united country. 

I think the so-called “white backlash” is destructive, 
not only of the interests of Negro Americans, but of all 
those who stand to gain from humane and far-sighted 
government. And those that stand to gain from humane 
and far-sighted government is everybody. 

Nevertheless, there are those who try to stimulate 
suspicion into hatred, and to make fear and frustration 
their springboard into public office. Many of them do 
it openly. Some let their henchmen do it for them. 
Their responsibility is the same. 

Americans are rightly concerned about the civil dis- 
orders that have taken place in some of our cities. The 
leaders of those disorders are just as bigoted in their own 
way as those who now seek to exploit “white backlash.” 
It is our public duty to prosecute them when they endan- 
ger the lives and the property of innocent people—Negro 
or white. 

But the answer to their bigotry is not more bigotry in 
return. We will solve nothing by resorting to racism. 
Racism—whether it comes packaged in the Nazi’s brown 
shirt or a three-button suit—destroys the moral fiber of 
a nation. It poisons public life. 

So I would urge every American to ask himself before 
he goes to the polls on Tuesday: Do I want to cast my 
vote on the basis of fear? Do I want to follow the mer- 
chants of bigotry? Do I want to repudiate good men— 
Democrats and Republicans alike—who have given us 
Medicare, a great education program, a higher minimum 
wage, new parks and playgrounds, protection for the con- 
sumer, the hope for cleaning out our slums and rivers and 
the air we breathe? 

I don’t believe our people will want to be misled from 
these important subjects, and will want to do that. I 
believe they want to move forward in confidence—not 
backward in fear, hate, and by prejudice and the night 
riders. 

Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 

NOTE: President Johnson’s eighty-third news conference was held 


in the Municipal Building at Fredericksburg, Tex., at 10:21 a.m., 
c.s.t. on Sunday, November 6, 1966. 
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Department of Transportation 


Statement by the President Upon Announcing His 
Intention To Nominate Alan S. Boyd as Secretary of 
Transportation. November 6, 1966 


On October 15, I signed the bill establishing the De- 
partment of Transportation. At that time, I remarked 
that the problems of untangling, coordinating and build- 
ing a national transportation system worthy of America 
was a monumental task. I said: 

“Because the job is great, I intend to appoint a strong 
man to fill it. The new Secretary will be my principal 
adviser and my strong right arm on all transportation 
matters. I hope he will be the best equipped man in 
this country to give leadership to the country, to the 
President, to the Cabinet, to the Congress.” 


I am pleased to announce that I believe that man is 
Alan Boyd. It is my intention to nominate him as Secre- 
tary of Transportation as soon as Congress convenes in 
January. 


Mr. Boyd has broader experience in the field of trans- 
portation than any other individual within or outside of 
the Federal Government. He came to Washington to 
serve President Kennedy as Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in 1961. In 1965 I appointed him Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transportation. Prior to his 
Federal service, Mr. Boyd was chairman of the Florida 
Railroad and Public Utilities Commission—before that, 
general counsel of the Florida Turnpike Authority. He 
is intimately familiar with all modes of transportation at 
all levels of government. 

As Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, 
Mr. Boyd has been charged with the overall responsibil- 
ity for the basic transportation policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. He was a member of the task force which rec- 
ommended to me the establishment of a Department of 
Transportation. He has worked with Members of the 
Congress on the legislation establishing the Department. 

This will be the fourth largest department in the Gov- 
ernment. It brings together for the first time 31 agencies 
and their bureaus, nearly 100,000 employees, and almost 
$6 billion in Federal funds now devoted to transportation. 
The activities of these transportation agencies, programs, 
and experts must now be consolidated, coordinated, and 
given imaginative leadership. To assist the Secretary in 
this enormous undertaking, 25 Presidential appointments 
are provided for in the act establishing the Department. 

Transportation is this Nation’s biggest industry. It ac- 
counts for $1 out of every $5 in the American economy, 
and employs more than 24 million people. To insure 
that this great industry serves the needs of our people and 
satisfies the demands of our expanding economy, we will 
look to the Secretary of Transportation. The Congress 
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has conferred upon him responsibility to provide leader- 
ship in transportation matters: 

—in the development of national transportation pol- 

icies and programs, 

—in the advancement of transportation technology, 

—in the promotion of safety in all modes of transporta- 

tion. 

I look to him, as does his country, for the leadership 
and guidance that are essential to build and maintain the 
type of national transportation system that this country 
deserves and must have. 


NOTE: The statement was released at San Antonio, Tex. Biographi- 
cal data on Mr. Boyd was made public with the release. 


Social Security Benefits for 
Adopted Children 


Statement by the President Upon Signing Two Private 
Bills Pointing to the Need for Amendment of the 
Social Security Act. November 6, 1966 


As a rule, I am opposed to special legislation providing 
benefits to some people when others are being denied 
similar treatment. However, I am signing two private 
bills this morning because they show the need for a change 
in our Social Security Act. 

Under that act a child can get social security benefits 
only if he has been legally adopted by the surviving spouse 
within 2 years after the worker’s death. 

Katherine M. Perakis was placed in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Perakis on a conditional basis for the 
purpose of eventual adoption several months before Mr. 
Perakis’ death. Because of factors beyond her control 
and through no fault of her own, Mrs. Perakis was not 
able to adopt Katherine legally until more than 2 years 
after the date of the death. 

Susan Jeanne Clynes has lived with her paternal grand- 
mother since shortly after her birth. Her grandmother 
married Mr. George I. Clynes on June 28, 1958, and he 
supported Susan until his death on January 16, 1959. 
Mrs. Clynes legally adopted Susan on February 15, 1962, 
13 months after the 2-year eligibility period provided by 
law had expired. The death of Mr. Clynes deprived 
Susan of support which she had been receiving from him 
in the same manner as though she had been his own child. 

In both these cases, the strict enforcement of the law has 
defeated the purpose of the program. I have asked Secre- 
tary Gardner to review these cases and to recommend an 
amendment to the Social Security Act so that similar hard- 
ships can be avoided in the future. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Fredericksburg, Tex. 
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Q. I feel fine. 


THE PREswENT. I just observed the other morning on 
television that some of our associates on the trip, at least 
part of the trip, who visited one or two places with us 
spend most of their time talking about their physical con- 
dition instead of the Manila Conference. 
that to get involved here. 


I don’t want 


The people are interested in what happens to all of 
these bills, the legislation, and so forth. So I hope you all 
get your comforts taken care of. 


ELECTION FORECAST 


Q. Mr. President, would you give us your forecast on 
the election Tuesday? 


Tue Present. I really don’t know much more than 
you do. I have asked the Postmaster General to come 
down. I don’t know just when he will be here. I 
thought I would get him to bring me up to date on what 
the Members of Congress tell him. 


I have the impression from what he briefly said to me, 
when we were in a signing ceremony the other morning, 
that he anticipates there will be no substantial change at 
all in the Senate. 


We may actually gain, make a gain, in the Senate. 


He anticipates that whatever loss there is in the House 
it will be smaller than the average loss. He thinks, be- 
cause of the very fine record that the 89th Congress has 
made, most of these political gestures made in the last few 
days of the campaign by people who are trying to gain 
some seats will not pay off at the polls on Tuesday. 


But I don’t know what they will show. I don’t think 
it makes a great deal of difference whether you make a 
prediction of 5, 10, 15, or 20 in these matters, unless there 
is some change in overall policy, which I don’t anticipate. 
I think the Democrats will have a good, healthy, sub- 
stantial majority in the House of Representatives because 


the American people approve the fine work of this 
Congress. 


I think we will change some Republican seats. Some 
of them are going to lose. But I don’t think it will be 
because they supported the program; it will be because of 
other reasons and because they didn’t support it. 


And I think some Democrats will lose for the same 
reason. 


But I don’t expect any great swing. I expect us really 
to hold our own or pick up seats in the Senate. If we 
do suffer any losses in the House they will be minimal and 


I think below the average since 1890. That is 40-some 
odd—41, I think. 


Reporter: Thank you, Mr. President. 


Tue Preswent. Does anyone have any questions of 
Secretary Gardner? 
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“ 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ON THE “WHITE 
BACKLASH” 


Q. Mr. President, you won’t forget that statement, will 
you? 

Tue Preswent. I will do it right now. Thank you, 
Mr. Rather. gh 

I can think of nothing more dangerous, more divisive, 
or more self-destructive than the effort to prey on what 
is called “white backlash.” 

I thought it was a mistake to pump this issue up in the 
1964 campaign, and I do not think it served the purpose 
of those who did. 

I think it is dangerous because it threatens to vest power 
in the hands of second-rate men whose only qualification 
is their ability to pander to other men’s fears. 

I think it divides us at a very critical time—and there- 
fore it weakens us as a united country. 

I think the so-called “white backlash” is destructive, 
not only of the interests of Negro Americans, but of all 
those who stand to gain from humane and far-sighted 
government. And those that stand to gain from humane 
and far-sighted government is everybody. 

Nevertheless, there are those who try to stimulate 
suspicion into hatred, and to make fear and frustration 
their springboard into public office. Many of them do 
it openly. Some let their henchmen do it for them. 
Their responsibility is the same. 

Americans are rightly concerned about the civil dis- 
orders that have taken place in some of our cities. The 
leaders of those disorders are just as bigoted in their own 
way as those who now seek to exploit “white backlash.” 
It is our public duty to prosecute them when they endan- 
ger the lives and the property of innocent people—Negro 
or white. 

But the answer to their bigotry is not more bigotry in 
return. We will solve nothing by resorting to racism. 
Racism—whether it comes packaged in the Nazi’s brown 
shirt or a three-button suit—destroys the moral fiber of 
a nation. It poisons public life. 

So I would urge every American to ask himself before 
he goes to the polls on Tuesday: Do I want to cast my 
vote on the basis of fear? Do I want to follow the mer- 
chants of bigotry? Do I want to repudiate good men— 
Democrats and Republicans alike—who have given us 
Medicare, a great education program, a higher minimum 
wage, new parks and playgrounds, protection for the con- 
sumer, the hope for cleaning out our slums and rivers and 
the air we breathe? 

I don’t believe our people will want to be misled from 
these important subjects, and will want to do that. I 
believe they want to move forward in confidence—not 
backward in fear, hate, and by prejudice and the night 
riders. 

Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 

NOTE: President Johnson’s eighty-third news conference was held 


in the Municipal Building at Fredericksburg, Tex., at 10:21 a.m., 
c.s.t. on Sunday, November 6, 1966. 
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Department of Transportation 


Statement by the President Upon Announcing His 
Intention To Nominate Alan S. Boyd as Secretary of 
Transportation. November 6, 1966 


On October 15, I signed the bill establishing the De- 
partment of Transportation. At that time, I remarked 
that the problems of untangling, coordinating and build- 
ing a national transportation system worthy of America 
was a monumental task. I said: 

“Because the job is great, I intend to appoint a strong 
man to fill it. The new Secretary will be my principal 
adviser and my strong right arm on all transportation 
matters. I hope he will be the best equipped man in 
this country to give leadership to the country, to the 
President, to the Cabinet, to the Congress.” 

I am pleased to announce that I believe that man is 
Alan Boyd. It is my intention to nominate him as Secre- 
tary of Transportation as soon as Congress convenes in 
January. 

Mr. Boyd has broader experience in the field of trans- 
portation than any other individual within or outside of 
the Federal Government. He came to Washington to 
serve President Kennedy as Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in 1961. In 1965 I appointed him Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transportation. Prior to his 
Federal service, Mr. Boyd was chairman of the Florida 
Railroad and Public Utilities Commission—before that, 
general counsel of the Florida Turnpike Authority. He 
is intimately familiar with all modes of transportation at 
all levels of government. 

As Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, 
Mr. Boyd has been charged with the overall responsibil- 
ity for the basic transportation policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. He was a member of the task force which rec- 
ommended to me the establishment of a Department of 
Transportation. He has worked with Members of the 
Congress on the legislation establishing the Department. 

This will be the fourth largest department in the Gov- 
ernment. It brings together for the first time 31 agencies 
and their bureaus, nearly 100,000 employees, and almost 
$6 billion in Federal funds now devoted to transportation. 
The activities of these transportation agencies, programs, 
and experts must now be consolidated, coordinated, and 
given imaginative leadership. To assist the Secretary in 
this enormous undertaking, 25 Presidential appointments 
are provided for in the act establishing the Department. 

Transportation is this Nation’s biggest industry. It ac- 
counts for $1 out of every $5 in the American economy, 
and employs more than 21 million people. To insure 
that this great industry serves the needs of our people and 
satisfies the demands of our expanding economy, we will 
look to the Secretary of Transportation. The Congress 
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has conferred upon him responsibility to provide leader- 
ship in transportation matters: 

—in the development of national transportation pol- 

icies and programs, 

—in the advancement of transportation technology, 

—in the promotion of safety in all modes of transporta- 

tion. 

I look to him, as does his country, for the leadership 
and guidance that are essential to build and maintain the 
type of national transportation system that this country 
deserves and must have. . 


NOTE: The statement was released at San Antonio, Tex. Biographi- 
cal data on Mr. Boyd was made public with the release. 


Social Security Benefits for 
Adopted Children 


Statement by the President Upon Signing Two Private 
Bills Pointing to the Need for Amendment of the 


Social Security Act. November 6, 1966 


As a rule, I am opposed to special legislation providing 
benefits to some people when others are being denied 
similar treatment. However, I am signing two private 
bills this morning because they show the need for a change 
in our Social Security Act. 

Under that act a child can get social security benefits 
only if he has been legally adopted by the surviving spouse 
within 2 years after the worker’s death. 

Katherine M. Perakis was placed in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Perakis on a conditional basis for the 
purpose of eventual adoption several months before Mr. 
Perakis’ death. Because of factors beyond her control 
and through no fault of her own, Mrs. Perakis was not 
able to adopt Katherine legally until more than 2 years 
after the date of the death. 

Susan Jeanne Clynes has lived with her paternal grand- 
mother since shortly after her birth. Her grandmother 
married Mr. George I. Clynes on June 28, 1958, and he 
supported Susan until his death on January 16, 1959. 
Mrs. Clynes legally adopted Susan on February 15, 1962, 
13 months after the 2-year eligibility period provided by 
law had expired. The death of Mr. Clynes deprived 
Susan of support which she had been receiving from him 
in the same manner as though she had been his own child. 

In both these cases, the strict enforcement of the law has 
defeated the purpose of the program. I have asked Secre- 
tary Gardner to review these cases and to recommend an 
amendment to the Social Security Act so that similar hard- 
ships can be avoided in the future. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Fredericksburg, Tex. 
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Medicare Program 


Status Report to the President by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. November 6, 1966 


In the first 4 months of Medicare nearly 2 million older 
Americans have entered hospitals for treatment and have 
had most of their hospital bills paid by Medicare. In ad- 
dition, about 1 million bills for physicians’ services have 
been covered under the medical insurance part of the pro- 
gram, and about 75,000 people have received home health 
services. 

Some 6,660 hospitals, accounting for 98 percent of the 
short-term general care hospital beds in the Nation, are 
participating in the program and the certification of these 
hospitals has been accomplished in a way that is upgrading 
the level of health care available to all. For example, 
about 550 hospitals were certified on a conditional basis 
pending correction of various deficiencies. They are now 
working to correct these deficiencies so that they can con- 
tinue to participate in the program. In addition, many 
of the 280 hospitals that were turned down because they 
were short of the requirements for even conditional certifi- 
cation are also working hard to come up to standard. 
The entire community will benefit from the upgrading 
that follows from this process. 

In addition, the quality of hospital care available to 
many persons has been greatly improved in many com- 
munities because of voluntary compliance on the part of 
hospitals with title VI of the Civil Rights Act. In hun- 
dreds and hundreds of hospitals, because of Medicare, 
discriminatory practice has now been eliminated. Only 
187 general hospitals in the country, less than 3 percent 
of the whole, are presently not participating in the 
Medicare program because of the requirement of 
nondiscrimination. 

With the deadline date of January 1, 1967, rapidly ap- 
proaching, we are moving ahead to certify eligible ex- 
tended care facilities. About 4,300 of skilled nursing 
homes have indicated they wish to participate in Medi- 
care. More are applying every day and are being sur- 
veyed to see that they meet the standards for participation. 

Nearly 4 billion dollars has been paid for the hospital 
and other services covered under the hospital part of the 
program. Claims under the medical insurance part of 
the program lag somewhat behind those for hospital in- 
surance because of the time required to meet the $50 de- 
ductible under this part. However, about $40 million 
has been paid so far for physicians’ and other services 
covered under this part of Medicare. 

The new Medicare program affords great potential for 
progress in solving some of the most pressing health care 
problems which presently confront us. We are just at 
the beginning of a new venture that is designed to remove 
the threat of economic ruin resulting from the high cost 
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of illness among older people; and everyone has an im- 
portant stake in its success. 


Getting Medicare going was one of the most challenging 
demands ever made upon the Federal Government. It 
required the cooperation and help of the entire medical 
profession, our great voluntary hospital system, Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield, a variety of private insurance companies, 
the State Governments, and many parts of the Federal 
Government. All have performed their parts well. We 
must now move ahead with the job of improving the 
program and closing the gaps. 


NOTE: The report was released in San Antonio, Tex. 


The National Economy 


Report to the President by the Council of Economic 
Advisers. November 6, 1966 


Upon your return from the Pacific, we are pleased to 
give you this encouraging report on the state of the U.S. 
economy. The developments of recent weeks demon- 
strate that the economy continues to move ahead at a 
healthy pace, fortunately less rapid than the somewhat 
hectic pace of last fall and winter. This more moderate 
growth shows that public and private policies have been 
working effectively to achieve a sound and sustainable rate 
of expansion. The benefits are clearly reflected in an im- 
proved price record. 


Employment, production, and incomes continue strong. 
There was a further good gain of almost 200,000 new 
non-farm jobs in October. Manufacturing employment 
rose to a new record high, more than one million above a 
year ago. In October, unemployment remained below 
4 percent for the fourth consecutive month and the num- 
ber of unemployed was 300,000 below a year earlier. 
Yet, at the same time, pressures of labor shortage in cer- 
tain areas and occupations have eased. This shows that 
workers and employers are making constructive adjust- 
ments to the problems and opportunities of a high-employ- 
ment economy. 


Weekly earnings of factory workers reached a new rec- 
ord high in October and most third quarter profit reports 
have been surprising the pessimists. Personal income 
rose strongly in August and September. October can be 
expected to show a further advance. Total wage and 
salary incomes have risen 10 percent in the past year, re- 
flecting reduced unemployment, steadier jobs, higher rates 
of pay, and the upgrading of workers in many firms and 
industries. 

We have now experienced two consecutive months of 
easing interest rates. The long upward trend of the pre- 
ceding 12 months is now past history. Today, long-term 
rates are down roughly one-fourth percentage point from 
their late summer peaks. The flow of funds to thrift 
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institutions has improved. Our security markets are 
clearly behaving in an orderly way. There can be no 


doubt that the measures you proposed on September 8 . 


were an essential feature in the favorable shift of mone- 
tary conditions. 

There has been a very healthy movement back toward 
price stability. The wholesale price index for October 
shows a decline of 0.6 percent from September, bringing 
the average level of prices back below any month since 
June. Since February, wholesale prices are up only 0.8 
percent. The crucial industrial price index now shows 
exactly the same figure for July, August, September, and 
October. As you recall, retail food prices declined in 
September for the first time since May. Given the new 
report on wholesale prices, a favorable report on October 
retail food prices should be forthcoming. 

Looking forward, we can see sustained advances in 
production, jobs, and incomes in the very strong level of 
new orders and order backlogs, and the continuing high 
level of retail sales. A rebound in construction contracts, 
and other scattered indications, suggest that even con- 
struction may be leveling off after 6 months of decline. 

Recent developments in the economy are a cause for 
encouragement but not for complacency. We must con- 
tinue to have the cooperation of labor and management 
in responsible decisions that help assure growth with sta- 
bility. And we must, in the weeks ahead, carefully fash- 


ion policies to promote steady growth without inflation 
in 1967 


—providing enough restraint to avoid any new upsurge 
in prices or interest rates, while 

—avoiding overly restrictive actions that could impair 
the basic vitality of the economy. 


GarDNER ACKLEY, Chairman 


ArTHUR OxuM 
James DUESENBERRY 


NOTE: The report was released at San Antonio, Tex. 


Small Business Investment 
Act Amendments 


Statement by the President Upon Signing Bill To 
Strengthen Regulatory Authority of Small Business 
Administration. November 6, 1966 


I am happy to sign into law a bill which will materially 
strengthen the regulatory authority of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration over small business investment 
companies. 

The Congress in 1958 enacted the Small Business In- 
vestment Act, providing for the establishment of small 


business investment companies to stimulate the flow of 
private funds into small businesses. 
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The investment companies that have been formed as a 
result of that act occupy a special position under Federal 
law. Their honest and efficient management is essential 
if they are to fulfill their purpose successfully. 

This bill will help assure the kind of sound manage- 
ment that will keep faith with the small business commu- 
nity and the public trust. It gives the Small Business Ad- 
ministration new regulatory powers, with proper safe- 
guards, to revoke the licenses of small business investment 
companies that knowingly breach the law, to remove offi- 
cials of those companies for violations of the law or for 
personal dishonesty, and to issue cease and desist orders 
against those officials who violate the provisions of the act. 
It bars dishonest persons from participating in the man- 
agement of these companies. 

It is fitting that the 89th Congress passed both this bill 
and the Financial Institutions Supervisory Act, which 
gives to the Government's financial agencies similar regu- 
latory authorities over banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions. These new laws are significant steps forward in the 
protection of the public. 

NOTE: The statement was released at San Antonio, Tex. 


As enacted, the Small Business Investment Act Amendments 
(H.R. 18021) is Public Law 89-779. 


Safety of Life at Sea 


Statement by the President Upon Signing Bill on Vessel 
Safety and Financial Responsibility Requirements. 
November 6, 1966 


American passenger ships built today are the safest the 
world has ever known. They are constructed and main- 
tained to the highest standards of safety which American 
science and ingenuity can devise. 

However, as the tragic burning and sinking of the Yar- 
mouth Castle made grimly clear, this is not enough. The 
Yarmouth Castle was a foreign flag vessel built in 1927. 
Seventy-nine Americans were among the 90 human beings 
who lost their lives because this ship was exempt from 
compliance with modern construction standards. 

In my Transportation Message to the Congress this year, 
I recommended that action be taken to correct this situa- 
tion. In this bill, the Congress has acted to close loop- 
holes in the currentlaw. This new legislation: 

—establishes higher minimum standards of safety 

which must be met within 2 years by passenger ships 
sailing from U.S. ports, 

—requires disclosure of vessel safety standards in all ad- 

vertising in the United States, 

—requires vessel owners to submit evidence of their 

financial responsibility to meet passenger claims for 
injury, death, or sailing cancellations. 
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There is, however, a significant omission in the law. 
No action was taken to repeal the inadequate limitations 
on the liability of a shipowner for personal injury or death. 
To protect the traveling public, we shall make another 
effort next year to repeal these outmoded limitations on a 
shipowner’s liability. 

We can no longer tolerate unnecessary loss of life at sea. 
Modern science has provided us with the technical know- 
how to prevent such losses. We must insist that this 
know-how be fully mobilized and employed to safeguard 
the lives and welfare of our traveling citizens. 


NOTE: The statement was released at San Antonio, Tex. 
As enacted, the bill (H.R. 10327) is Public Law 89-777. 


Disaster Relief Act 


Statement by the President on Signing Bill Providing for 
Additional Relief in Times of Natural Disaster. 
November 6, 1966 


I have today signed S. 1861 which makes available 
additional disaster relief to American citizens and their 
communities in times of natural disaster. 

The legislation augments existing Federal authorities 
in the disaster field in the following ways: 

It establishes a single Federal agency—the Office of 
Emergency Planning—as the arm of Federal coordination 
for all disaster relief activities carried out by other Federal 
departments. 

It provides additional assistance in rural areas by per- 
mitting the Farmers Home Administration to make loans 
and grants for public and quasi-public agencies and non- 
profit corporations for repair or replacement of waste dis- 
posal systems and other public facilities damaged or 
destroyed by major disasters. 

It allows the Department of Education to assist in the 
repair and reconstruction of public universities and col- 
leges stricken in major disasters and authorizes the Depart- 
ment to help maintain and operate the institutions 
following a major disaster. 

It authorizes the Small Business Administration to make 
loans to private universities and colleges, and waive 
interest payments or defer principal as might be required. 

It permits the Office of Emergency Planning to share 
the costs of repair and reconstruction of public facilities 
under construction at the time of natural disaster. 

It directs the Office of Emergency Planning to investi- 
gate the use of additional air operational facilities in mini- 
mizing the impact of forest and grass fires. 
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I have asked Director Farris Bryant of the Office of 
Emergency Planning to bring together all elements of the 
Federal establishment so that these new authorities are 
fully understood and utilized. Everything we can do to 
minimize the consequences of natural disaster and to 
streamline Federal procedures for dealing with them 
should be accomplished as rapidly as possible. 

NoTE: The statement was released at San Antonio, Tex. 


As enacted the Disaster Relief Act (S. 1861) is Public Law 
89-769. 


The 1966 Elections 


Statement by the President Calling Upon Americans To 
Vote in the Forthcoming Elections. November 7, 1966 


My fellow Americans: 


Tomorrow we vote. 

The long months of campaigning are over. The hour 
of decision has arrived. 

This fall issues have been debated which bear deeply 
on the quality of life in America—on where we are, and 
where we want to go. 

Personalities have been examined. Records have been 
studied. Charges and countercharges have been made. 
On television, in the press, on signboards, on street corners, 
and in smoky hotel ballrooms the candidates have pre- 
sented their case. 

Tomorrow—in every State in the Union—the polls will 
open. You—the citizens of America—will deliver your 
verdict. 

In some States you will choose your Governor and State 
legislature and one of your United States Senators. In 
every State you will choose your Congressmen. 

What has all the fanfare—all the charges and counter- 
charges, all the slogans and serious talk—amounted to? 


On Wednesday, when the results are in and the win- 
ners have celebrated and the losers have conceded, the 
issues will remain. We will still face the great questions 
of war and peace, of providing a better life for our people, 
of caring for those in need. We will not have provided 
any final answers to those questions when we vote on Tues- 
day. 

What we will have done is decide who will try to answer 
those questions in the name of the people. 

We will have entrusted to some men, and denied to 
other men, the authority and responsibility for the con- 
duct of our public business. 

The citizens of a democracy have no graver task than 
this—nor any prouder right. 
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Generations ago, Americans were willing to sacrifice 
their lives and fortunes to secure the vote. In our own 
time men have marched and prayed and sung to win it 
and exercise it—often at great risk to themselves. 

It is precious—and powerful. It is our protection 
against tyranny and bad government. It is the instrument 
of peaceful change. It is the way we express our views on 
the most important questions we face as a people. 

But it is not self-exercising. The right to vote is only 
an abstraction if it is not used. The man and woman who 
stay at home tomorrow will have the right to vote—but 
they will not have a part in choosing who shall lead them 
in the next few years. The wisest man who does not vote 
has less control over his destiny than one who, though 
he may lack understanding, does go to the polls. 

Tomorrow we vote. The issues are important and 
complex. The choice of good men is critical. I urge you, 
my fellow Americans, to use the right that men have died 
for—and that is your own voice in the future of your 
country. Tomorrow—vote. 


NoTE: The statement was released at San Antonio, Tex. 


District of Columbia Public 
Education Act 


Statement by the President Upon Signing the Bill 
Providing for the Federal City College and the 
Washington Technical Institute. November 7, 1966 


At last, public higher education is coming to the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

The District of Columbia Public Education Act, which 
I have signed today, is a landmark. No longer will Dis- 
trict children be denied the opportunity, available to high 
school graduates in every State, to continue their educa- 
tion after high school in a publicly supported institution. 

When the Federal City College and the Washington 
Technical Institute open their doors, a longstanding edu- 
cational inequity will be eliminated. 

Higher education is the key that unlocks many doors 
today; a high school diploma, too often, is not enough. 
Opportunities must be available at a minimum cost for 
every young person to continue his education to the limit 
of his capacity. Similar opportunities must be available 
for adults who seek to upgrade and update their skills. 

The two new educational institutions will provide these 
educational opportunities. They will offer programs in 
the arts and sciences as well as vocational and technical 
training programs. 

I pledge the full support of the Federal Government in 
making these institutions not only a success, but a model 
for the Nation. 

I wish to commend Senator Morse and Representative 
Ancher Nelsen, Congressman Powell, Congresswoman 
Green, and the many others who devoted their time and 


talent to this bill. I wish also to thank the members 
of the Committee on Publicly Supported Higher Educa- 
tion in the District of Columbia, whose report to me pro- 
vided the groundwork essential for this legislation. 
NoTE: The statement was released at San Antonio, Tex. 


As enacted, the District of Columbia Public Education Act 
(H.R. 16958) is Public Law 89-791. 


Federal Purchase of Automobiles 


Memorandum to the President From 
Charles L. Schultze, Director, Bureau of the Budget. 
November 7, 1966 


In accordance with your direction to hold federal ex- 
penditures to a minimum in order to combat inflationary 
pressure, the General Services Administration and the 
Bureau of the Budget have been reviewing various aspects 
of civilian agency procurement. As one result of this re- 
view, they have developed procedures to reduce federal 
purchase of automobiles during the current fiscal year. 

The civilian agencies have received instructions to: 

—Continue in use for at least another year all service- 
able passenger-carrying motor vehicles, 

—Extend the minimum replacement standard for fiscal 
year 1967 from six years and 60,000 miles to seven 
years and 72,000 miles, 

—Revise their 1967 budget figures to accord with these 
instructions. 

First analysis of replacement requisitions now pending 
at the General Services Administration indicates that this 
action will result in deferring purchase of at least 1,500 
passenger-carrying motor vehicles, largely sedans and sta- 
tion wagons. All requisitions have been returned to the 
agencies for revalidation under the new standard. 

The General Services Administration will analyze ex- 
perience with its own nationwide motor pool to determine 
whether it may be economically justifiable to extend the 
higher replacement standard through fiscal year 1968. 


NOTE: The text of the memorandum was released at San Antonio, 
Tex. 


Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden 


Statement by the President Upon Signing Bill To 
Provide for the Establishment of the Museum and 
Garden. November 7, 1966 


On May 17 of this year, a magnificent gift of art was 
offered the people of America by Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
and the Hirshhorn Foundation. At that time, I asked 
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the Congress to approve legislation to authorize the ac- 
ceptance of this extraordinary collection of paintings and 
sculpture and to pledge the faith of the United States to 
provide for its exhibition and maintenance in an appro- 
priate gallery. 

Today, I am approving legislation passed by the Con- 
gress to establish in the Smithsonian Institution the Joseph 
H. Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden and to 
authorize the necessary appropriations for its construction 
and administration. Placed amid the existing museums 
and art galleries on the Mall, this museum and garden 
will be enjoyed and appreciated by millions of Americans 
each year, and will serve as an art center of major impor- 
tance for all our citizens. 

Joseph H. Hirshhorn assembled his collection of more 
than 1,500 works of sculpture and over 4,800 paintings 
during a period of 40 years. This unique collection is a 
living assembly of modern art. It explores the vitality 
and the variety of the 20th century. To assure the col- 
lection of continued growth and vitality, Mr. Hirshhorn 
has donated one million dollars for the purchase of addi- 
tional works of art. 

I approve this legislation on behalf of a grateful Na- 
tion. History will record that Joseph H. Hirshhorn has 
now joined the select company of James Smithson, Charles 
Freer, and Andrew Mellon, whose earlier contributions 
to the Smithsonian Institution have so enriched the cul- 
tural life of the Nation and its Capital City. 


NOTE: The statement was released at San Antonio, Tex. 
As enacted, the bill (S. 3389) is Public Law 89-788. 


Manpower Development and 
Training Act Amendments 


Statement by the President on Signing the Bill Into Law. 
November 7, 1966 


The reshaping by the 89th Congress of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act is an example of the 
highest form of legislative and executive cooperation in 
the pursuit of human and economic welfare. 

This great 89th Congress has twice—once in its first 
session and again in its second—made significant improve- 
ments in this legislation. 

These changes reflect the lessons of experience in the 
administration of a program, started in 1962, that has 
already become a key tool in our Nation’s development of 
its human resources. 

The program serves two purposes: 

—To provide the opportunity for disadvantaged men 
and women and boys and girls to develop to the 
fullest of their capacity. 

—To meet the manpower needs of a rapidly expanding 
economy. 


Today, over 150,000 people are receiving training in 
MDTA programs. 
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More than twice that number have already had this 
training—in more than 1,300 different occupations. 

The 1966 amendments, which I sign into law today, 
are marked especially by their attention to particular 
human needs, to cases of remaining disadvantage that 
emerge in sharper and sharper contrast as economic con- 
ditions continue to improve: 


—They give special attention to the long neglected 
problem of people who are 45 years of age or older, 
when a machine comes along to take the job for 
which they have been trained. 

—They authorize training programs for men and 
women in correctional institutions, to insure their 
chances to become fruitful citizens. 

—They provide medical treatment for the handicapped 
to put them back on their feet economically, as well 
as physically. 

—They extend the pilot program designed to meet the 
problem faced by a person whose previous record pre- 
vents his getting employment because he cannot 
supply a bond. 

The new amendments permit increasing concentration 

on the “hard core” unemployment cases in our society: 

—Where the individual needs “basic education and 
communication and employment skills” to prepare 
him for occupational training. 

—Where he is so destitute that advance payment of part 
of his training allowance is necessary to meet imme- 
diate family needs while he starts his training. 

—Where he has had little previous employment experi- 
ence, or needs a second training period. 


Two years ago—when the unemployment rate was 5/2 
percent—we concentrated our efforts on stimulating the 
economy so that it would produce the large number of 
additional jobs which were needed. Historic decisions 
were taken to make the economy a better servant of human 
purpose through bold fiscal and monetary policies. 


At the same time, we began revolutionary manpower 
programs to upgrade workers skills and improve the 
matching of workers to jobs. As a result of this total at- 
tack, unemployment is now below 4 percent. 

Manpower policy is equally as important in periods of 
high employment. It is a flexible instrument which must 
be directed continually toward the changing manpower 
problems that attend changing economic conditions. In 
the present period of rising employment and tight job 
markets, measures to improve manpower development and 
utilization become steadily more important in easing and 
preventing labor shortages with consequent production 
bottlenecks and inflationary pressures. At the same time, 
manpower policy must be concentrated on the residual 
pockets of hard-core unemployment even at low overall 
unemployment levels. 


Today an increasing percentage of the trainees are from 
particularly disadvantaged groups—the non-white, those 
with little education, those who have been out of work a 
long time. 
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More and more of the MDTA programs involve on-the- 
job training. It costs less, helps employers as well as 
trainees, and provides immediate employment after the 
training. 

Over 94 percent of the on-the-job trainees are now get- 
ting regular employment when their training is completed. 
The cost of the training is repaid in taxes within an aver- 
age of 2 years’ time. 

The Manpower Development and Training Act is a 
living law—always responsive to the Nation’s changing 
manpower problems. It serves our Nation’s economy. 
It serves our Nation’s people. It serves the purpose 
Thomas Carlyle recognized when he said that “the soul 
of man is composed of real harmony the instant he sets 
himself to work.” 


I take special pride in signing this act which reflects the 
common executive and congressional purpose to make 
even better something already very good. 
noTE: The statement was released at San Antonio, Tex. 


As enacted, the Manpower Development and Training Act 
Amendments (H.R. 16715) is Public Law 89 





Cotulla, Texas 


Advance Text of the President’s Remarks at Welhausen 
Elementary School Launching American Education 
Week. November 7, 1966 


I have come here today not just because this school is 
part of my past—but because it is a part of America’s 
future. 

Everything I want to work for as your President—to 
achieve peace, to conquer poverty, to build a worthy civi- 
lization—all these depend in large degree on what hap- 
pens in this school and in others like it. 

Thirty-eight years ago I came here to Cotulla. I was 
still a student myself, working my way through college. 

In those days neither America nor her schools shared 
any abundance. We had only five teachers. We had no 
lunch facilities. No school buses. Very little money for 
educating the young people of this community. 


About the only thing we had in rich supply was 
determination. 
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I worked as teacher and principal; as playground super- 
visor, baseball and debate coach, song leader and, in my 
spare time, assistant janitor. 

And in that year, I learned far more than I taught. 

The greatest lesson was this one: nothing—nothing at 
all—matters more than trained intelligence. _It is the key 
not only to success in life but to meaning in life. 

That is true for a nation, too. Our greatest national 
resource probably is not even listed in your text books. 
Our greatest resource is the skill and wisdom of our 
people. 

That is why last year your National Government 
pledged billions of new dollars to help improve your school 
and schools all over America. 

Welhausen School looks very much the way it did when 
I was here. But things are happening: new reading pro- 
grams; child nutrition and health programs; after-hours 
education centers—all made possible by new Federal 
funds. 

And that story is being repeated in 20,000 school dis- 
tricts in America. 

All of the energy and the effort and the investment that 
goes into education is meant for one person. You. The 
American student. 

Judged by the resources put to use in your behalf—you 
are the most important person in America. 

But it will help little for your Nation to put education 
first—if you don’t put it first. 

Often young Americans write to ask me what they can 
do to help their country. This is my answer: Stay in 
school. Work to the limit of your ability and ambition. 
What you are doing now is the most important work you 
can possibly do. 

Once upon a time a boy or girl could go pretty far in life 
with only a smattering of formal knowledge. 

But to be a drop-out today—to quit school before you 
go as far as you possibly can—means to aim a loaded pis- 
tol at your life. It means playing the game of Russian 
roulette with your chances of success. 

If your education falters or fails—everything else we 
attempt will fail. If our schools and our students suc- 
ceed—we will succeed. 


It is as simple—and as difficult—as that. 


NOTE: The advance text of the President’s remarks was released at 
San Antonio, Tex. 








Editor’s Note 





Note Concerning the Closing Date of This Issue 


In order to avoid delay in publication and distribution because 
of the legal holiday on November 11, the cutoff time for this issue 
has been advanced to 5 p.m. on Thursday, November 10, 1966. 

Press releases issued in Texas on November 8, 9, and 10 were 
not received in time for inclusion. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S TRIP TO ASIA— 
SUPPLEMENTARY RELEASES 


[The following are releases from the President’s trip which were not 
received in time for inclusion in earlier issues. As printed, the items fol- 
low the texts released by the White House Press O ffice.] 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at Honolulu 
International Airport With Remarks by Governor 
John Burns and Mrs. Johnson. October 17, 1966. 


GoveRNor JoHN Burns. My fellow citizens, your pres- 
ence here today in such great numbers gives better than 
any words that I can say the warmth of your love and 
affection for our honored guests. 

It is my privilege to present to you the First Lady of our 
land, the one who has inspired all our people with her love 
of beauty and with attention to the natural resources that 
the Almighty has blessed us with. 

I present Mrs. Lyndon Baines Johnson. 

Mrs. JoHNson. Governor, it is a great joy to be here in 
this beautiful island. You know, flying down, as you 
catch your breath, all of a sudden you look down and 
there is the surf beating on the seashore, the long line of 
white, and then the mountains rising behind you. 

Excitement just goes up and up as you land. I am so 
happy to be here and to see so many of you out to wish us 
well as we leave on this mission. 

Thank you for this beautiful, fragrant, colorful, pic- 
turesque welcome. 

GovERNoR Burns. My fellow citizens, our friend, the 
leader of the free world, the President of the United States 
of America. 

THE Present. Governor and Mrs. Burns, President 
and Mrs. Abe, the Speaker of the House, Mr. Carvalho, 
the Chief Justice and Mrs. Richardson, Lt. Governor and 
Mrs. Ing, Acting Mayor and Mrs. Ellis, Congressman 
Matsunaga, Admiral and Mrs. Sharp, Commanders of the 
Joint Pacific Command, ladies and gentlemen, boys and 
girls of Hawaii: 

It is always a very great pleasure for me to come to 
Hawaii for any purpose. It is especially good to come 
here on the first part of a trip whose purpose is peace and 
whose destination is a conference of seven free nations of 
Asia and the Pacific. 


Six months ago we met here in Honolulu with the lead- 
ers of South Viet-Nam. 

You have every reason to be very proud of your contri- 
bution to the constructive steps that brought about that 
conference and that have come out of that conference. 

We resolved here, then, to hasten the coming of repre- 
sentative government in South Viet-Nam. 


Since the Honolulu conference, more than 80 percent of 
the registered voters of South Viet-Nam have elected an 
assembly to draft a constitution. 


We resolved here in Honolulu to combat the ruinous 
inflation that was eating the heart out of South Viet- 
Nam’s economy. Since, then, the Government of Viet- 
Nam has taken very brave measures to control runaway 
prices. 

Working with them, we have increased the flow of es- 
sential goods coming through the ports for all the people 
of Viet-Nam. 

We resolved here in Honolulu to carry the blessings of 
education to the remotest area of South Viet-Nam. 


Since then, 3,200 new teachers have already been 
trained for their rural schools, and more than 2 million 
additional textbooks have already been distributed. 


We also resolved here in Honolulu to invite those that 
were fighting with the Communists to leave their jungle 
hideouts and join the efforts to build a nation through 
peaceful and democratic means. 


Since then, more than 10,000 Viet Cong have re- 
sponded to that call—a far larger number than for the 
equal period last year. 


Some of the learned commentators and distinguished 
speculators who practice instant judgment concluded that 
nothing really happened at Honolulu. They were not 
only premature, but they were dead wrong. 


I believe that you will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that history will record the Honolulu conference as a vital 
and a productive steppingstone toward a free and inde- 
pendent Viet-Nam. 


Now we have come here today on our way to another 
conference. We do not expect to pull any rabbits out of 
any hats at Manila, notwithstanding any speculations you 
may hear or see. 


There are no surprises to spring on anyone, for we 
know that the most important weapon in Viet-Nam is 
patience among our people and unity behind our program. 


Manila will help us in our planning, it is true. It will 
give us a firm grasp of the realities that we face in resist- 
ing aggression; the problems we face in seeking peace and 
in rebuilding Viet-Nam. 


From our talks, we do expect to enlarge the area of 
understanding which already exists between those nations 
directly assisting South Viet-Nam, and that in itself, we 
think, will be worth the effort. 
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Some have predicted that this and that will happen 
in Manila. They have said—and I don’t want to recount 
the accuracy of speculation—that we may develop some 
new strategy of war, or come forth with some spectacular 
form for peace. 

Neither prediction will prove out. 


Our military strategy is already quite clear. I have 
been briefed by General Westmoreland just in the last few 
weeks. 


It is to resist aggression with the maximum force that 
is necessary and the minimum risk that is possible. As for 
the other prediction, let me remind you that the leaders 
who will sit down together in Manila have already signed 
a petition for peace. 

Not one of the men who will be there enjoys asking the 
sons of his people or his nation to risk their lives in war. 
But the question of peace is not one that we can answer 
alone. The men who can, who can make peace, the Com- 
munist in Hanoi who are using force against South Viet- 
Nam, are not coming to Manila. They are the ones who, 


if they would reason with us, could help produce a for- 
mula for peace. 


We intend to explore every possibility and every pro- 
posal that has been advanced for a solution to the Viet- 
Nam conflict and the rehabilitation of that country. 


We will be ready for the day when the Communists 
will want to join us at the table, from which they will be 
missing at Manila. 

I will also be visiting five other nations in the next 17 
days. Since I have been President, I have had visitors 
come to Washington from more than 100 countries, and 
now I am going to have a chance to repay at least six of 
their visits. 

I intend to go into those countries not to tell them what 


they should do, but to tell them how proud our people 
are to be their friends. 


I intend to tell them that our foreign policy is simply 
the outreach of our domestic policy. What we seek for 
the people of the United States—good jobs, enough to 
eat, a chance to learn, the opportunity to be all that they 
can—is what we also hope and seek for other people. 


Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are not only 


our hope for America; they are what we hope for all the 
world. 


I also intend to tell the people of Asia how very, very 
proud we are of our new State of Hawaii. For this State 
is a model for what the world should be, a place where 
different cultures and different races, different colors and 
different religions, come together to make one united 
people. 

I am proud to have had a part in making Hawaii the 
50th State in the Union. I am proud to have offered the 
bill that created the East-West Center, which I am now 
going to visit. 
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Hawaii can be proud, too—proud of your Governor 
John Burns, who, as a delegate, helped to bring all of this 
about; and proud of all the other patriotic men and 
women that you have sent to serve you so ably and pa- 
triotically in the Congress. 

When it is all finally said, it adds up to this: I am so 
happy to be back here with you. I am happy to take with 
me to Asia the message of all of Hawaii, the message of a 
free and proud and a prosperous people that are living 
here and are cooperating with their neighbors. 

It is that kind of an Asia that we believe will serve the 
peace of the world, and that is so much what all of us want 
to do. 


Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:54 p.m. at the Honolulu Inter- 
national Airport. As printed above, the remarks follow the text 
released by the White House Press Office at Honolulu. 

An earlier text of the President’s remarks appears at page 1517 
of the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


The President’s and Mrs. Johnson’s Remarks at the 
East-West Center. October 17, 1966 


Mrs. Lynpon B. Jounson. Aloha and mahalo nut. 


This beautiful State, this Hawaii, has long been a 
beacon light of beauty. Every visitor here is immediately 
aware that Hawaii is not only a State of beauty, but a 
state of mind. 

The magnificent environment of this island helps make 
it so. You feel peace of mind and peace of spirit in the 
pageantry of colors, scenery, and fragrance of this island. 
Many strains blend happily together here. 

But no newcomer—shall I say malihini—needs to tell 
you citizens of this State that you have been aware of this 
and have worked to preserve it, as Governor Burns and 
Mrs. Burns are always keeping me aware of through the 
many things that they tell me about the progress here. 

I want to take this opportunity to congratulate you on 
thinking ahead across the slopes of time. That is why all 
States look to you for what you have done in conservation. 

I have had a wonderfully interesting trip in, besides 
seeing all the people with the great color and pageantry of 
the costumes and the welcome; hearing from Mrs. Burns 
the course of the beautification work and conservation 
work that is going on in the outside circle—all levels of 
business and students, people working together. 

It will be a great pleasure to carry back the long list 
of achievements here—free and uncluttered highways, the 
park and street tree programs, and your constant vigilance 
through frequent conferences that keep beautification and 
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conservation foremost in the lives of people. Govern- 

ment, business, and young people join hands successfully to 

assure future generations that they will live in beauty. 
Thank you, my fellow countrymen, for giving us such a 


warm send-off on our mission. This will be an unforget- 
table day. 





THE PresmeENT. Governor Burns, Mrs. Burns, President 
and Mrs. Hamilton, Chancellor and Mrs. Jones, Con- 


gressman Matsunaga, Monsignor Kekumano, my fellow 
Americans, ladies and gentlemen: 


It is a source of deep personal satisfaction for me to be 
back here with you in Hawaii again today. 


Seven years ago, inspired by your present Governor 
and your former Delegate, John Burns, I called for the 
first appropriation for this East-West Center, where two 
great cultures might share with one another their per- 
spective of man’s destiny. 


Five years ago I came here to dedicate this great center. 
I have followed it very closely since, even to the point of 
keeping in touch with a former boss of mine who is now 
associated with the East-West Center, your Deputy Chan- 
cellor, Mr. Sam Gilstrap. I hope he is more lenient on 
the faculty members and the students than he was on me 
25 years ago. 

We know that no opportunities before us today are more 
crucial or more hopeful than those for expanded ventures 
in international education. 

That is why the Congress, upon my recommendation, 
has just passed the International Education Act of 1966, 


to strengthen American universities as centers of interna- 
tional learning. 


During this Pacific journey, on friendly Asian soil, I 
plan, as President of the United States, to sign this act. 

In addition, I am directing Secretary John Gardner to 
begin work immediately to establish a new Center for 
Educational Cooperation. It will advance the aims of the 
International Education Act and will serve as a focal point 
in Washington for leadership in education on a global 
scale. 

I have also asked Secretary Gardner to begin immedi- 
ately to plan this year for a world conference on education 
to be held in the year 1967. This gathering of world 
educators and specialists will take a fresh look at the 
world’s new educational needs. I hope it will help the 
nations to establish new priorities and new proposals for 
worldwide cooperative efforts in educating our children. 

Dr. James Perkins, the distinguished President of Cor- 
nell University, has agreed to work with Secretary Gard- 
ner on this most laudable undertaking. He will organize 
and direct a planning conference early this winter to pre- 
pare the agenda and the schedule for the larger meeting 
to come later. I have asked him to invite a number of the 
world’s leading educators to join him in these preparations. 
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In our continuing efforts to broaden our intellectual 
horizons, and to expand our educational frontiers, this 
still young center of research and study has already begun 
to play a leading role. 

Symbolically, you stand as a bridge—a bridge between 
the two mainlands on either side of this wide ocean that 
surrounds all of these islands. 

You remind us that our people and the people of Asia 


have much to give to each other as well as much to leam 
from each other. 


It was not always so. 

In centuries past, men of the West went to Asia for 
many reasons. 

Some made the long ocean trek in search of wealth. 

Others went as the agents of governments that wanted 
colonial possessions. 

Still others went to teach; to treat the sick; to spread 
the gospel; to aid the farmer; to help build factories; to 
advise officials; to translate Western works of literature 
and technology. 

Much that was good and constructive and abiding came 
from all of these undertakings. But it is a fact that we 
must understand and recognize that these movements 
from West to East were also very disturbing and revolu- 
tionary in their effect. 

The West entered the industrial revolution earlier than 
the East. By this accident of history, the West com- 
manded the tools of modern science and technology much 
sooner than the East. 

Through colonialism and by other means the West in- 
truded its then superior power into the East. And, of 
course, there was a reaction. 

That reaction has taken many forms, some peaceful 
and others violent. It should not surprise us, therefore, 
that scars—sometimes deep scars—have remained in 
men’s minds and in their hearts. 

Looking back over the years there are many searching 
questions that we can ask. 

How well have we really learned thé lessons of our 
experience in Asia? 

How well have we understood the complex causes of 
conflict in the Pacific’s time of troubles? 

How well have we understood the feelings and aspira- 
tions of Asia’s peoples during the century of turbulence? 

How well have we understood the impact of West upon 
East—of Western arms, industry, and ideas upon vener- 
able Asian cultures? 

How well have we understood the course of revolution 
in Asia? 

How well have we understood the shocks—as well as 
the benefits—that modernization can bring to developing 
societies? 

How well have we understood the shifting tides of na- 
tionalism in all its forms? 

In almost three decades of elective office I have had to 
answer these questions for myself. 
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For two decades I answered them as one who conceived 
America’s destiny almost entirely in relation to Europe. 

My forebears came from Britain, Ireland, and Ger- 
many. People in my section of the country regarded Asia 
as totally alien in spirit as well as nationality. East and 
West meant to us that Texas was west of where Sam 
Gilstrap lived—Oklahoma. 


We, therefore, looked away from the Pacific, away from 
its hopes as well as away from its great crises. 


Even the wars that many of us fought here were often 


with left-overs of preparedness, and they did not heal our 
blindness. 


I remember we felt we would get some planes out here 


after they had all they needed in Europe in the early 
forties. 


One consequence of that blindness was that Hawaii 
was denied its rightful part in our union of States for 
many, many years. 


Frankly, for two decades I opposed its admission as a 
State, until at last the undeniable evidence of history, as 
well as the irresistible persuasiveness of Jack Burns, re- 
moved the scales from my eyes. 


Then I began to work and fight for Hawaiian statehood. 
I hold that to be one of the proudest achievements of my 
25 years in the Congress. 


There are still those who cannot understand the 
Pacific’s role in America’s future. But their voices, shrill 
though they may be, are becoming few and tired, and 
small. 


Most of us who were blind two decades ago can now 
begin to see. 


Only by answering these questions with candor can we 
build solid foundations for our future relations with Asia. 
Only then can we really understand the depth of the desire 
in Asia for independence, for modernization, and for 
dignity. 

American policy toward Asia today must be the policy 
of an open mind. 

I am convinced that we have now reached a turning 
point in Asia’s history, in Asia’s relationship with the 
United States of America, in Asia’s relations with all the 
rest of the world in which we live. 


I think it has become clear that what we want to see in 


Asia is what the vast majority of Asians themselves want 
to see. 


I do not pretend to speak for Asia. Icannot. But Ido 
urge my countrymen: Let us listen when the Asians speak 
for themselves. 

In the last few months I have had many, many talks 
with leaders from practically all of the countries of Asia. 
They and others of their countrymen have come to speak 


and have spoken privately and freely of their hopes of 
tomorrow. 
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What do they want? 
They have told me. 


First, they want to be secure from outside attack and 
aggression. They want to end the threat of internal sub- 
version with all the terrorism and murder that is asso- 
ciated with it. 


They want their people to be able to live in peace. 
They want to raise the living standards of their people. 
They want their children to get an education. 

They want to be able to see a doctor and to have medi- 
cine when they are ill. 

They want, above all, to have a voice—a voice in their 
own destiny—self-determination—a voice in the choice of 
those who will lead them, whether in the village, the pro- 
vince, or in the nation’s capital. 

They want freedom—freedom and justice—and a fair 
prospect that their dreams can some day, some time, come 
true. 

They wish to make modern societies—but societies true 
to their own traditions, their own culture, and their own 
ambitions. 

And that is also a good definition, I think, of what the 
United States wants to see in Asia. That is as good a 
definition as any that I can offer. 

What are the prospects of their achieving this goal? 

I travel to the Far East this autumn at a time of great 
trial and conflict for the people of the Pacific Basin. I 
come to meet with the leaders of nations which share with 
us a common determination: that the people of South 
Viet-Nam shall be permitted to shape their own destiny, 
free from aggression from out and free from terror from 
within. 

On our agenda are the hard questions of war in all of 
its aspects—of force and of sacrifice; of diplomacy and 
negotiation; of rehabilitation and reconstruction. 

But I can tell you this: I go to Asia with confidence and 
with hope. 

Behind the terrible costs of combat and hostility I be- 
lieve that a new Asia is gradually coming into its own. 

The process is slow, but the signs are unmistakable. 

One after another the nations of Asia are casting off 
the spent slogans of earlier narrow nationalism. One after 
another the nations of Asia are grasping the realities of an 
interdependent Asia. 

What are these realities? 

—That the security of every nation is threatened by an 

attack on any nation. 

—That national stability and strength can only come 
through self-help, rigorous planning, hard work, and 
sacrifice. 

—That political power held by the few and the rich 
within a nation is power that will not long survive. 
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—That lasting national prosperity can only come 
through full cooperation with one’s neighbors, the 
rich and the poor, the large and the small alike. 

—That no single nation can or should be permitted to 
dominate the Pacific region. 

—That disputes settled by other than peaceful means 
are disputes that will remain unsettled. 

—Most important of all, that Asia’s destiny lies in the 
hands of Asians themselves. 

Throughout Asia today these realities are grasped, I 

believe, as never before. 

A new spirit seems to me to be clearly at work: a self- 
confidence that permits cooperation; a skepticism that 
rejects illusory shortcuts; a deepening consciousness of 
Asia’s proud past and an understanding and hope for 
Asia’s great future. 

Yes, important things are happening in Asia, and they 
are happening with Asian leadership and with Asian ini- 
tiative. 

That is, of course, only a beginning. 

Great problems and greater challenges lie further ahead. 

There remain in Asia, for instance, voices of extremism 
and apostles of militancy. 

Such voices and such rhetoric are out of tune with the 
new currents in Asia. They are increasingly irrelevant. 
They are increasingly isolated. 

For Asia’s leaders and Asia’s peoples are looking, I 
think, beyond narrow nationalism. They are looking be- 
yond ideology. 


They see on the one hand the age-old afflictions of pov- 
erty, ignorance, and disease. They see on the other hand 
the possibility of abundance, knowledge, and health. And 
they see the absolute necessity of matching Asia’s needs 
with Asia’s resources and those of other regions. 

Nothing has really given us more encouragement in our 
part of the world—and I think throughout Asia—than the 
creation of the Asian Development Bank, with its new 
headquarters in Manila—a billion dollar regional bank to 
serve this great area of the world. 


We think sooner or later this new perception will spread 
as well to the closed societies of Communist Asia. Sooner 
or later the pragmatic and compassionate spirit of the 
Chinese people will prevail over outmoded dogmatism. 

We in America look to that day with hope and with 
confidence. 


For our part, we shall do what we can to hasten its 
coming. We shall keep alive the hope for a freer flow of 
ideas and people between Mainland China and the United 
States, as I have said so recently on so many other 
occasions. For only through such exchange can isolation 
be ended and suspicion give way to trust. 

We do not believe in eternal enmity. All hatred among 
nations must ultimately end in reconciliation. We hope- 
fully look to the day when the policies of Mainland China 
will offer and will permit such a reconciliation. 
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But we are not prepared to pay for peace the price of 
freedom. We shall never surrender American freedom 
or sacrifice the freedom of America’s allies in Asia. 

America can help. We must help. We are now 
helping. 

But we see our role as helping and not imposing our 
will on Asia. 

We can give advice and technical assistance. We can 
cooperate in all kinds of activities—from the far reaches 
of space to the ocean depths. 

Asia will provide its own leadership. Some of it is 
being built and trained right here in your atmosphere. 

We do not need to instruct them or direct them. They 
will take their initiatives, they will make their decisions, 
and they will time their own actions. 

But we must and we shall cooperate with that leader- 
ship. 

Then our role is that of a neighbor among equals—a 
partner in the great adventure of bringing peace, order, 
and progress to a part of the world where much more than 
half of the entire human race lives. 

As long as danger threatens, our strength shall back 
our commitments in Asia. Yet we seek no special status 
or privileges, no primacy, no territory, no base rights in 
perpetuity. We recognize that our strength, our size, 
and our great wealth may impose a very special obliga- 
tion upon us in the transition to the new Asia. But we 
also recognize that the cooperative tasks of assistance and 
defense will be assumed more and more by others, and we 
hope by collective regional groupings, as the nations of 
Asia develop and build their own strength and their own 
abundance. 

I will go to confer with the leaders of six nations—six 
nations who have also committed their sons to the proposi- 
tion that aggression shall not succeed, and the people of 
South Viet-Nam shall have the right to shape their own 
future, by their own self-determination, and to shape it in 
peace. 

I will go to see, to listen, and to learn—and to act with 
our partners to bring an honorable peace to southeast 
Asia at the first day it is possible. 

I want to caution all of my countrymen that we are 
taking with us no magical wands and no instant solutions. 

I hope your speculations will be cautious and informed. 
We know all too well that this is a long road of many miles, 
but we will walk it, shoulder to shoulder with free Asia. 

But I felt it right to share with you this afternoon— 
here in this very special place to me—the lessons of the 
past and the hopes for the future in our relations with 
Asia. 

I intend to ask the leaders that I see to visit America—: 
especially to come to this part of America, here in beauti- 
ful Hawaii, and to see for themselves a model—a model 
of how men and women of different races and different 
cultures can come and live and work together; to respect 
each other in freedom and in hope. 
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I shall say to my colleagues that I come not to admonish 
or to direct, but to ir.form, and that our foreign policy is 
as our domestic policy. 

We want food for the hungry. 

We want income, jobs, and wages for our workers. 

We want education for our children. 


We want medicare, health, research, and nursing homes 
to take care of our needy. 


We want a strong and adequate defense in order that 
we may be secure until that day finally comes when our 
guns are unloaded and war is no more. 


Today in America we have plenty of food and we are 
developing a recreation-conservation program never 
equaled before. 


Our income is at the highest in our history. Our gross 
national product is running at the rate of $750 billion per 
year. 


This Congress passed 18 educational bills compared to 
six educational bills passed by the first 88 Congresses 
combined. 


This Congress will spend over $4 billion on education, 
compared to $33 million a year, less than $5 billion for the 
entire 174 years. 


We are laying and charting a course now to put beauti- 
ful nursing homes in every area of our country to take 
care of our old. We are examining the eyes, the ears, the 
teeth, and the bodies of our young who are 4 and 5 years 
old—beginning them on a “Head Start” program where, 
under our educational system, the Government will help 
them get all the education that they can take. 


Finally, we will go to hear a brief report on our sons 
who are rendering such gallant service and such an excel- 
lent account of themselves in attempting to help this little 
nation of South Viet-Nam keep itself from being gobbled 
up, in an attempt to resist aggression and provide deter- 
rence with the minimum damage and the minimum 
danger. 


I know with me, on this great visit that I am returning 
to the heads of other states, I will carry your hopes and 
your prayers. I hope some day next year, the following 
year, or in the years to come—God only knows when—we 
can meet again here in peaceful Hawaii when wars will be 
banished from the face of the earth, when prosperity will 
be known to every American family, and that the other 
families of the world will begin to raise their own standards 
of living. Then we can once again enjoy the blessings of 
which we have dreamed all these years. 


Thank you so much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:40 p.m. in the East-West Center 
at Honolulu. 


As printed above, the remarks follow the text released by the 
White House Press Office at Honolulu. 
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Pago Pago, American Samoa 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at Tafuna 
International Airport. October 18, 1966 


Governor and Mrs. Lee, Chief Sotoa, Chief Ma’o, Chief 
Le’iato, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


I am very proud that I could be here with you today. 

I can assure you that the people of the United States 
share my pride in what American Samoa has done to 
prove that destiny is really what we make it. 

This island—with a population of only 22,000—has 
become the symbol of what many large nations may 
achieve for their people. 

It has become a showplace for progress, and a proving 
ground of methods to improve the lives of our fellow 
human beings. 

And, along the way, American Samoa has taken the 
term of “self-help” out of the bureaucrats’ dictionary and 
made it a living language for their people. 

You have doubled the per-acre yield of your crops. 

You have sharply reduced the diseases that once plagued 
your island. And this month you will begin construction 
of the American Samoan Tropical Medical Center which 
will provide the finest hospital care in this part of the 
world. 

You have almost eliminated childhood malnutrition. 

You have recognized that education is the tidal force of 
our century, driving all else ahead of it. 

I am told that the pilot program of education which you 
have started may point the way to learning breakthroughs 
throughout the Pacific islands and southeast Asia. Sa- 
moan children are learning twice as fast as they once did, 
and retaining what they learn. Surely from among them, 
one day, will come scientists and writers to give their talents 
to Samoa, to America, and to the world. 

One requirement for good and universal education is an 
inexpensive and readily available means of teaching 
children. 

Unhappily, the world has only a fraction of the teachers 
that it needs. Samoa has met this problem through edu- 
cational television—which was pioneered here by your 
outstanding Governor, Rex Lee, and the very able Direc- 
tor of the United States Information Agency, Mr. Leonard 
Marks. 

Before Mr. Marks came out here recently to help in- 
augurate this educational television system, he came to 
me at the White House and talked to me about this great 
benefit at some length. Upon his return, he insisted that 
he come over, and he spent an entire evening reviewing 
what your hopes and achievements would be. Everyone 
now wants to study the job that you have done— 
UNESCO, the World Bank, New Guinea, New Zealand, 
India, and other countries around the world. 
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It is truly a remarkable experiment. 

This technique—which you are helping now to im- 
prove—has the power to spread the light of knowledge 
like wildfire, to spread it all across the wide areas of our 
earth. 

I want to commend you on the stride that you have 
taken. We are most grateful for the voluntary action of 
the Samoan Legislature in voting to pay Federal income 
taxes. You are the only American Territory voluntarily 
to take on this responsibility. 

Your taxes are growing with your economy. You paid 
about $200,000 in 1963—and yet you paid over a million 
dollars in 1965. At this rate, you may eliminate the de- 
ficit in the United States budget this year. 

An American editor, who used to have nothing to say 
about what we were doing in Samoa, recently wrote, 
“Somewhere on earth there may be a more spectacular 
example of revolutionary change in an area and its peo- 
ple, but in years of roving the world’s far corners, I have 
not seen it.” 

All praise to you for that. No, not quite all praise. 
Some of it must go to a man that you know better than 
you do any other American—your own very able Gov- 
ernor, Rex Lee. 

This year it was my pleasure to give him the President’s 
award for distinguished Federal civilian service—an 
award that is granted to only five individuals each year. 

I have no appropriate awards to confer upon the peo- 
ple of Samoa for their progress. But there must be great 
satisfaction and honor enough in contemplating what you 
have done in 3 years, where you are today, and where the 
works of progress will lead your children in generations to 
come. 

I hope that America may soon accomplish in her other 
Pacific island responsibilities the same achievements of 
Samoa. Indeed, I think we must. 


For no other corner of the world can be left untidy 
and ignored today. Where once the sailing clippers called 
rarely in a year, now the jet airliners touch down several 
times a week. The time is fast coming when there will 
be no such thing as “‘a far corner of the earth.” 


So I think this is the way that God intended. I cannot 
believe He wanted man to go isolated ever from his 
neighbor. He did not seek that distance or race or re- 
ligion or creed ever separate us from one another. At the 
table of need, we all find our place, and the greatest need 
of all today, I think, is for human fellowship and a sense of 
what each of us can do for the rest of us. 


This is my first visit to American Samoa. I have not 
been among you but just a moment. But I think I know 
what you want most for yourselves, and what you want 
most for your children—really what the vast majority 
of the world’s people want, too. 


They want to be independent and stand on their self- 


respect. They want to keep their dignity and to be proud 
of themselves and their heritage. They insist on equality. 
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They reject being camp followers and stooges for the 
brokers of international politics. 


At home it is pride, and the sense of being your own 
man. In Asia it is called “face.” It is what makes all 
of us members of the same race. It is what makes us know 
that in the emerging Asia—and throughout the entire 
world—there is really no place for second-class citizens. 


Up until our time, it was possible for an island like this 
to exist in isolation and despair. And it was possible for 
a large and powerful country like the United States to 
conceive of itself, also in isolation, as the center of all civil- 
ization—indeed, as the center of all human wisdom and 
glory. 

But time and change have jostled our prejudice. 
They have shown us that the center of the world is any- 
where that people are. And they have made imperative 
the spirit of American Samoa today. 


For the road to the future runs to Asia, and it crosses 
here—here at the heart of the Pacific. 


I want now to thank you from my heart, for what 
you are doing here is really a message of hope for millions 
of peoples elsewhere in the Pacific and in Asia. I shall 
remember your example vividly—and for that, and for 
the privilege of coming and visiting with you today, I 
shall always be thankful to you. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 12 noon. As printed above, his 


remarks follow the text released by the White House Press Office 
at Pago Pago. 


An advance text of the President’s remarks appears at page 1520 
of the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 


Canberra, Australia 


The President’s Remarks at the Parliamentary 
Luncheon. October 21, 1966 


Mr. Prime Minister and Mrs. Holt, Mr. Deputy Prime 
Minister, the Leader of Her Majesty's Opposition, Mr. 
Calwell, Sir John and Lady McLeay, Mr. Chief Justice 
and Lady Barwick, Your Excellencies, Premiers of States, 
Members of Parliament, ladies and gentlemen: 


As I sat here and was privileged to hear the Right 
Honorable Prime Minister, the Deputy Prime Minister, 
and the Leader of Her Majesty’s Opposition, I deeply 
wished that my parents were alive to hear what they had 
said about me. First, my father would have enjoyed 
hearing it, and my mother would have believed it. 


Mr. Prime Minister, I would like to say to you and the 
parliamentarians who honor us here today that this is a 
most unique occasion. But the truth of the business is, 
our Congress has me for lunch every day. 
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I have so many memories of Australia. There was a 
sign I remember over a tavern yonder in Melbourne 
which read: “U.S. Colonels Under 21 Will Not Be Served 
Unless Accompanied By Parents.” 

And there are other members of this great country that 
I recall so well. 

Like every other man who is separated from his home- 
land in time of war, I was in need of friends. Here in 
your Australia I was treated as if I were in the house of 
my own family. Australia became my second home. 

Asa Texan, I feel that this land of vast spaces, of farms, 
ranches, of sheep and cattle, of booming cities and of 
dynamic industrial growth, is my own. 

As an American, I am struck by how much we have 
incommon. I see that wherever I turn—from your lively 
democratic politics, to your devotion to education, to your 
interest in the exploration of space, to the robust expan- 
sion of your society, and to your intelligent interest in 
relations with other nations. 

The foundations of the friendship between our two na- 
tions are deep and they are increasing. 


In the 3 years as President that I shall finish on Novem- 
ber 23d, former Prime Minister Menzies visited me in 
Washington three times. Prime Minister Holt also came 
three times. Yes, we live at a time when foreign affairs 
go beyond their traditional scope. There are now strong 
new ties in the domestic life of our countries, 

These new ties come from: 

—Modern communications, which bring instantly to 
the homes of citizens of every country the news of 
events from around the world; 

—From modern weapons, which make the threat of 
war anywhere a life and death issue for every nation; 

—From the way that we are all involved in historic 
changes, which are reshaping the political life of the 
planet. 

I am speaking of the change from the colonial era to 
an era when scores of new nations claim rights, claim 
recognition, and claim identity; the change from old to 
modern societies, which can bring to their peoples the 
advantages of modern science and modern technology; 
the change throughout the world from dependence upon 
large powers to partnership in the affairs of the planet; 
and change, still tentative but stubbornly tenacious, from a 
dangerous cold war to a more stable and peaceful world. 

Since 1945 the United States has been found wherever 
freedom was under attack, or wherever peace was threat- 
ened. The stage has shifted from time to time. The 
stakes have grown as man’s capacity for destruction 
increased. 

But America’s role has not changed. 


With constancy, we have pursued the defense of free- 
dom and we have prevented nuclear destruction. We 
have patiently labored to build a world order in which 
both peace and freedom can flourish. 


My countrymen have lived so long with crises and 
danger that we accept, almost as if it were inevitable, the 
assumption of American concern—concern for the dis- 
orders that threaten the peace in all other parts of the 
world. 

We accepted this responsibility, first, because at one 
time there was no other nation who could do it. For the 
last 20 years, only under the shadow of our strength could 
our good friends keep their freedom. 

Second, we have learned, at very painful costs, that 
aggression and upheaval in any part of the world carry 


the seeds of destruction to free men in all parts of the 
world. 


Finally, since the end of World War II, we have 
assumed this responsibility for a reason that is often diffi- 
cult for others to understand. We have accepted respon- 
sibility because we have believed it to be right that we 
should do so. 


Of course, our policies are shaped with a proper regard 
for our security and our welfare. But much of the energy 
of our efforts has come because we believe it is right—we 
believe that it is right—that the strong should help the 
weak defend their freedom. We believe that it is right 
that the wealthy should help the poor overcome their 
hunger; that nations, no matter how small or fragile, or 
young, should be free from the coercion of others. 

We have steadily resisted Communist efforts to bring 
about by force and intrigue a world dominated by a single 
ideology. Our convictions, our interests, our life as a 
nation demand that we oppose, with all the strength that 


we can muster, any effort to put this world in anyone’s 
straitjacket. 


On continent after continent, in dozens of countries, 
hundreds of millions of people struggle today to exist on 
incomes of scarcely more than a dollar a week. Many 
people have less to spend each day on their food and 
shelter, on their clothing and on their medicine, on all 
of their needs, than the average Australian spends for 
a package of cigarettes. They live in shacks hardly worth 
the name. They live without heat, water, sanitation, and 
promise. 


Their children know no schools, few doctors, no hos- 
pitals. They can rarely expect to live to be 40 years of 
age. They mark those years with the weary and ancient 
cycle of both misery and monotony. 


The per capita product of the developed countries 
today is in excess of $2,000 per year. In the under- 
developed countries, many of which are in the area of 
which we speak, it is less than one-tenth of that. And 
the gap continues to widen. 


These are no new conditions. Poverty, hunger, and 
disease are all as old as man himself. But in our time 
and in this age there has been a change. And there is 
more in the offing. 
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The change is not so much in the realities of life as 
in the expectations of the future. An association of the 
hopeful has emerged, and it will be heard. 


The shrinking of distances and the spreading of knowl- 
edge has made us more aware of other human beings. 
And it has made them aware of what, too, is within their 
reach. 


They know that the conditions their fathers accepted 
with resignation are no longer inevitable. 

They know that depression and despair are not what 
their Creator ordained. 

And because they know, they yearn. They yearn for 
their families to live decent lives. They yearn for jobs 
to give them survival, and, beyond survival, to give them 
dignity. They yearn for their children to learn to read 
and to write. They yearn for their hungry to be fed, and 
their sick to be healed. 

They yearn to arrive. 


So we must deal today with these urgent drives, the 
drive for security, the drive for the defense. of freedom, 
for the preservation of independence; the drive for satis- 
faction, for self-respect, and for equality of justice and 
opportunity. 

I use “we” deliberately. In the early postwar years, the 
indispensable strength was America’s. Now other nations 
have also gathered strength, and it has now become pos- 
sible to share the burdens of defense more evenly. 


That is what is happening today in Viet-Nam, where 
the demands of security and the urge for satisfaction 
mingle in a single crucible. 

There our men stand together—as they have stood be- 
fore—to check aggression. And there they serve to- 
gether—as they have served before—to help build and 
preserve, and protect, freedom. The raw conflict of one, 
and the elusive attainments of the other, make their duty 
more difficult—and make it more essential. 


I would like for every Aussie who stands there in the 
rice paddies on this warm summer day to know that every 
American and LBJ is with Australia all the way. 

I can speak for all Americans, more than a quarter of 
a million of them who are there, when I say that they 
know that every Australian standing by their side and back 


here at home will stand with courage and will stand with 
honor. 


I believe there is a light at the end of what has been a 
long and lonely tunnel. I say this not just because our 
men are proving successful on yonder battlefield. I be- 
lieve it for this reason: There is a widening community of 
people who are beginning to feel responsible for what is 
happening in Viet-Nam. 

Of all the signs, this is the brightest. For the unilateral 
use of power is out of date in an age where there can be 
no losers in peace and where there can be no victors in 
war. And the unilateral reach of compassion is limited. 
What is required—and what we are seeing emerging in 
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Viet-Nam and throughout all of Asia—is a concert of 
effort on the part of diverse nations that know that they 
must work together. 


This is the Asia to which I journey. 


From multiple creeds and cultures, from many races 
and tongues, is coming an increased momentum of part- 
nership. 


This is an Asia that is ancient in its philosophies, its 
learning and its cultures. Ancient, yes, but it is new in 
its leadership, new in its achievements, and, most impor- 
tant, new in its aspirations. For free Asia is in the hands 
of a generation of leaders unfettered in the past and un- 
afraid in the future. They are men who would agree with 
Thomas Paine, the American patriot, who said in the time 
of our own country’s revolution, to which the Opposition 
Leader so eloquently referred, “If there must be trouble, 
let it be in my day, that my child may have peace.” 


Yes, I think these men are conscious that he serves his 
nation who understands his times. They know that a na- 
tional spirit comes first, but they know, too, that national- 
ism is not enough. And they are challenged by the task 
of leading their people beyond the first steps of political 
independence. They are caught up in the work of win- 
ning their freedom now from the oppression of hunger, of 
illiteracy, and disease, and stifling poverty. 


The role of these new leaders is that of the statesmen 
who follow the revolutionary and of the settler who comes 
after the pioneer. 


There is in history a time for each. And to each 
posterity will owe an equal debt. They believe in the 
wisdom of the Chinese philosopher who more than 2,000 
years ago had this to say: 


“Of a great leader, who talks little, 

When his work is done, his aim fulfilled, 
They will all say 

‘We did this ourselves!’ ” 


And so free Asia has. And the great story of the past 
year is their story. While the people of South Viet-Nam 
and their allies have now begun to turn the tide of battle 
against aggression, we have seen Japan and we have seen 
Korea establish normal relations, with the promise of 
closer cooperation. 


We have seen most recently Indonesia pull back from 


economic collapse and from a most dangerous Communist 
threat. 


We have seen nine Pacific nations, including Australia, 
come together on their own initiative to form the Asian 
and Pacific Council. 

We have seen Asians gathering to map a regional future 
in economic development, in education, and in agricul- 
ture. 


We have seen three nations of southeast Asia—Thai- 
land, the Philippines and Malaysia—take the initiative 
in seeking and searching for peace in their own region. 
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We have seen 31 nations participating in the creation 
most recently of the Asian Development Bank, while the 
developments of the Lower Mekong River Basin goes 
steadily forward in the face of conflict. 


This sense of common destiny is growing all along the 
arc of free Asia. Initiatives have come from Tokyo, 
from Seoul, from Manila, from Bangkok, from Kuala 
Lumpur, from Singapore—as well as from here in 
Canberra. 

We in the United States have long been the friends of 
those who have worked toward unity in Western Europe, 
toward economic integration in Latin America, and to- 
ward stronger regional ties among the young nations of 
Africa. 

We shall also be the friends and partners of those in 
Asia who want to, and who are willing now to, work 
together to fashion their own destiny. From you must 
come initiative and leadership. From us will come 
cooperation. 


There of course will be growing pains of diversity, but 
from them will emerge mutual progress that does not ask 
of any of us the surrender of any of our most vital prin- 
ciples. 

The challenge of the new Asia comes to Australia at a 
conspicuous time in your history. You have already 
shown that your commitment is a matter of policy and 
action—not rhetoric. 

When your Prime Minister symbolically said in Wash- 
ington, in speaking of the crisis that faces our men on a 
faraway battlefield at the moment, that he would go all 
the way with LBJ, there wasn’t a single American that 
felt that was new information. 


There is not a boy who wears the uniform yonder today 
who hasn’t always known that when freedom is at stake, 
and when honorable men stand in battle shoulder to 
shoulder, that Australians will go all the way, as Amer- 
icans will go all the way, not a third of the way, not part 
of the way, not three-fourths of the way—all the way, 
until liberty and freedom have won. 

Your nation and its leaders can take great pride in 
playing a leading role in the Colombo Plan. You have 
brought tens of thousands of Asian students here to your 
homes, as I came once—and I shall never forget it—and 
to your universities. You have contributed beyond com- 
pare, most generously and patiently, to the planning of 
the future of the Mekong Valley. 


You have been among the early leaders in creating the 
Asian Development Bank. 


You have joined eight other nations who, on their own 
initiative, have formed the Asian and Pacific Council. 


It is only right—right, as I said earlier in my remarks— 
that Australia become a strong partner in providing the 
new leadership in the new Asia. 


Nature gave you new land and rich natural resources. 
Your vigorous people have made a good life for themselves 
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and for their children. Your industry has expanded 
rapidly in the last two decades. 


Your insight into Asia, your geographic position, the 
great integrity of all of your people, have brought to the 
edge of the Pacific era—the era of infinite possibilities. 
Those of us in America who look west—and those in Asia 


who look east—will find here in Australia the ideal 
crossroads. 


A quarter of a century ago, the end of colonialism was 
the dream that beckoned Asia onward. 

With foreign rule ended, it seemed that all the blessings 
of a better life would surely come—and come quickly. 

I know, I think, something of how they must feel today. 

Long ago, as a young man in my native State of Texas, 
in the years of the great depression, I found my mission: 
to use the time allotted me and the full measure of all the 
energy I could muster, to help man make the most of life; 
to try to do the greatest good for the greatest number. 

As a teacher, as a Congressman, as a Senator, as a Vice 
President, and now as President of my country—I have 
had the chance to follow that mission and to try to do 
those things of which I once, as a boy back in that hill 
ranch country, could only dream. 

But my work is not done—I have come to Australia to 
warn you—nor is yours. We cannot tire of sacrifice until 
peace comes to Viet-Nam. We cannot talk of satisfaction 
until all the people of Viet-Nam have a chance to share in 


the promise that is unfolding here in the Pacific and 
throughout Asia. 


I genuinely and I earnestly believe that that day is on 
the way, and that day will soon come. 


Then, and now, I pledge that we are ready and willing 
to serve as your partners in Asia—until what we can 
achieve in our time is what we have achieved in our time. 


The man who, a quarter of a century ago, sent me 
here to Australia—Franklin Delano Roosevelt—once 
prophesied that “One day a generation may possess this 
land, blessed beyond anything we now kriow, blessed with 
those things—material and spiritual—that make man’s 
life abundant. If that is the fashion of your dreaming, 
then I say: Hold fast to your dream. America needs it.” 

Well, this afternoon I would amend his vision some- 
what. For Franklin Roosevelt did not belong to America; 


he belonged to the world. And so does his faith in what 
lies ahead. 


I would say, therefore, to the people of the Pacific and 
to the people of Asia: “If that is the fashion of your 
dreaming, then I say: Hold fast to your dream. The 
world needs it.” 


And the world needs Australia at this critical hour, all 
the way. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:01 p.m. at Parliament House in 
Canberra. As printed above, his remarks follow the text released 
by the White House Press Office at Canberra. 

An advance fext of the President’s remarks appears at page 1527 
of the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 
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Sydney, Australia 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at Mascot 
Airport. October 22, 1966 


- Mr. Prime Minister and Mrs. Holt, Your Excellency the 
Governor of New South Wales and Lady Cutler, Mr. 
Premier and Mrs. Askin, Your Excellencies, ladies and 
gentlemen, boys and girls: 


There is an old song in the United States which says 
“there’s no place like home.” Well, I want to change 
that. There’s no place like home unless it is Australia. 

You have treated us as if we belong here. I think we 
really do. 

We will have to leave tomorrow, but our hearts will 
remain here—here with the people of Australia. 

I want to tell you what a beautiful sight the Sydney air- 
port is from my plane: your nice welcome sign, your large 
group of enthusiastic friends who have come here to 
extend their hospitality, the beautiful signs and flags. 

I just want to say this: If Ambassador Clark ever re- 
signs as our Ambassador to Australia—and he is so happy 
here I don’t think he ever will—I believe now that the 
first applicant for the job is going to be Lyndon Baines 
Johnson. 

On behalf of Mrs. Johnson, myself, and my fellow 
countrymen, we thank you for your graciousness and for 
your generous attitude that brought you here to make us 
feel at home this morning. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:14 a.m. As printed above, his 
remarks follow the text released at Sydney. 


Sydney, Australia 


The President’s Remarks at the Art Gallery of 
New South Wales. October 22, 1966 


That was a giant of an introduction! 


Mr. Prime Minister and Mrs. Holt, Mr. Premier and 
Mrs. Askin, Mr. Chief Justice and Mrs. Herron, Min- 
isters of State, Your Eminence, Cardinal Gilroy, Your 
Grace, Archbishop Loane, Your Excellencies, ladies and 
gentlemen: 


I did come to listen, and I heard a lot when the Prime 
Minister and the Premier spoke to you. 


First, I was deeply concerned that they were not in 
complete agreement on the cosponsorship of this meeting. 
The reason I was concerned was for fear when they 
disagreed, I might be called upon, too. 
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And I also observed from the Prime Minister’s com- 
ments about women that you do have an election com- 
ing up here in Australia before long. I trust that the 
ladies recognize that the Prime Minister is not completely 
oblivious to your influence. When Prime Ministers and 
Presidents ever come to the point where they overlook 
the ladies in an election year, or in an off-year, they are 
in for more difficulties than they normally have. 


In America, during the past few years, I have heard 
Australia described as a very “American” place. 


I can only assume that America is described here as a 
very “Australian” place. 


I believe both are true—providing we are talking about 
the real meaning of our nations. I am not willing to 
accept the notion that America stands only for super- 
markets and superhighways—just as I know that you will 
not accept the idea that Australia stands only for kanga- 
roos and “Waltzing Matilda.” 


If America and Australia are alike—in what way are 
we alike? 


Our lands are vast. Our people are drawn from many 
countries. Our histories are young. Our governments 
are free. Our people bubble with energy, occasionally to 
a fault. We have reached a level of plenty, for most of 
our people, that men could scarcely envision or ever dream 
of just a century ago. 


But, for all of this, there is more that really binds us 
together. In a political campaign in Texas some years 
ago, I was asked about my allegiances. I replied in this 
way: “I ama free man first, an American second, a public 
servant third, and a Democrat fourth, in that order.” 


I think that ranking of priorities is something that we 
can all understand. I think that kind of ranking holds 
true in Australia as well. We are free men first—and our 
strength flows like a mighty river from that premise. 

The hallmark of our societies is that we encourage every 
man to stretch as far as he can, and to look any man 
straight in the eye. 

I believe that trait, more than any other, has built 
America and built Australia and, indeed, has forever 
changed the human equation upon this planet. 


So we have prospered. We already have most of the 
material trappings that so much of the developing world 
today strives for. 


Our people for the most part are well-clothed, well-fed, 
well-educated, and well-housed. Automobiles are com- 
monplace; washing machines far outnumber washing 
boards; private housing is spacious and available to ever 
larger segments of the population of our two countries. 


But if the American experience—and the Australian 
experience—is to have any real meaning on the canvas of 
history, it must show a good deal more than just mere 
quantity. “More” isnot enough. We must now learn the 
social truths that can convert “more” into “better.” 
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Human progress, we know, does not end with a two-car 
family, or central air conditioning, or even a long vacation. 

We are concerned in my country with the quality and 
the human grandeur of our existence. 

I have set that proposition to the people of my land 
under a simple banner: The Great Society. 

We are seeking better and much more extensive educa- 
tion. We are seeking better medical treatment for all of 
our people. We are seeking cleaner cities—purer water 
and purer air. We are seeking equality for all of our 
minority groups—and the land preserved in as near the 
state as possible as God gave it to us. 

I have some help on that conservation and beautifica- 
tion program in person here today. Mrs. Johnson has 
been pointing out to me several good examples that we 
must emulate that we have observed here in your country. 

These programs have a common root: to let men push 
on to the furthermost boundaries of their being in an 
environment that is fit for the human species. 

We know that a great society demands great indi- 
viduals—that as Emerson said: 

“The true test of civilization is not the census, nor the 


size of the cities, nor the crops—but the kind of man the 
country turns out.” 


Increasingly, the thrust of Emerson’s words will be at 
the heart of my program when I return home. I intend 
to pursue what I consider the ultimate moral goal that 
a politician can seek. It is this: The creation of the con- 
ditions that allow people to pursue excellence. 


In the session of the Congress that is about to end, we 
fought poverty and discrimination and slums—and all the 
accumulated ailments of a society that grew boundlessly 
for almost two centuries and sometimes passed over its 
less fortunate members. That battle is not yet won, and 
we do not intend to falter in its execution. 


But we now also intend to concentrate on the quest for 
quality. Needless to say, such a goal cannot be achieved 
just by legislative fiat. But if an enlightened program can- 
not automatically grant excellence, it can open the doors 
for those who seek to enter. That is what I seek, and that 
is what I have asked task forces made up of our great 
scholars throughout the land, who are now at work in our 
Capital, to seek: to seek an open-door policy for excellence. 

I have had an old lesson reinforced in my mind during 
the past few days that I have been away from my country. 
A great society cannot end at the water’s edge in New 
York or in Los Angeles—nor can it end at the water’s 
edge in Sydney or in Perth. A truly great society can 
exist only in a great and unifying world that is dedicated 
to bringing out the best in people from all over the world. 

I know that the magnanimous offer announced yester- 
day by your own University of Sydney—to bring 10 young 
American science students here in January—was made in 
that spirit. It will touch a most responsive chord in my 


country, and I must say to you that it has touched me 
deeply. 
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Our young people, who will study at your Nuclear 
Research Foundation, are symbols, of our common quest 
to probe the deepest limits of our world—and to stretch 
the human intellect as far as it seeks to go. That these 
young students will be designated “Lyndon B. Johnson 
Scholars” is an honor that, as a former schoolteacher— 
and sometimes I have some practice teaching to do these 
days—I cherish beyond expression and description. 

For the liberation of the best in man lies at the heart 
of all we are trying to do in our own country—and all 
that we are really trying to help others do. 


If we are to ever be worthy of the trust and of the confi- 
dence of other peoples, we shall have to face up to our 
own lives and our own problems. 


The struggle for minority civil rights in America has 
more ultimate meaning throughout the world than a hun- 
dred superhighways. 


I have said so often that if you want to know what 
our foreign policy is, look at our domestic policy. I 
described that domestic policy of some 200 measures—I 
believe the State of the Union Message had 171 recom- 
mended, and we will perhaps get in the neighborhood of 
150 enacted—I summarized it in six letters: 


—Food, producing food for hungry people, ourselves 
and the entire world. We call that F. 

—Recreation, beautification, and conservation, so our 
children will have a place to play, so that we can see 
the beauty of the land as God made it. We call 
that R. 


—Jobs and good wages, full employment that you have 
had for 30 years, income—77 million of our people 
are working, more than ever in the history—we call 
that J. 

—Education—18 educational measures enacted from 
picking the youngster at 4 years of age and carrying 
him through a Ph.D. in college, giving him all the 
education he can take. We will call that E. 

—Then medical care for all of our senior citizens, mod- 
ern hospitalization, increased nursing training, and 
nursing homes for all of our elderly people; the 
health program—23 bills. We will call that N for 
nursing homes. 

—D, the security of our Nation rests on the strength of 
our defense, and our ability to execute our policies 
with dispatch and with strength. We will call that 
D. 


That is really our domestic program. We have divided 
it into 150 detailed bills to clean up the dirty water, the 
dirty air, and those things. But it spells “Friend,” 
F-r-i-e-n-d. 

So the best way to judge how you look at other people 
is to look and see how you treat your own people. We 
have many religions, many colors, many races, and many 
geographies. But we are all human beings. 
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The war on poverty in America has more ultimate 
meaning, I think, throughout the world than a thousand 
supermarkets. 

The protection of freedom where freedom is threatened 
has more ultimate meaning throughout the world than 
all the products or technology that we may ever export. 

The great majority of our people have come to embrace 
and accept these values. I believe that you share them 
as well—and that satisfied this visiting American as 
deeply as the exuberant warmth of your hospitality. It 
is one more bond in a friendship that shall last as long, 
as the Prime Minister said, as our nations endure. 

For as I read only this morning in the Sydney Morning 
World, my visit to Australia represents a growing aware- 
ness of the interdependence of all of us, and a growing 
desire to strengthen it and make it increasingly fruitful, 
not simply for “white” Australians and Americans, but 
for all people of every race, of every creed, of every 
nationality. 

And that is exactly why I am here, and that is exactly 
how I feel and how I believe most Australians feel. 

Thank you so much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 1:06 p.m. at the Art Gallery of New 
South Wales in Sydney. As printed above, his remarks follow the 
text released by the White House Press Office at Sydney. 


An advance text of the President’s remarks appears at page 1543 
of the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 


Brisbane, Australia 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at Brisbane 
International Airport. October 22, 1966 


Thank you, Premier Nicklin. 


My good friends, Prime Minister and Mrs. Holt, Your 
Excellencies, Ministers of State, Members of Parliament, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

First of all, Mrs. Johnson and I want to express our 
deep appreciation for the opportunity to come here and 
to meet with you, and our deep regret that you have been 
delayed by our tardiness, 

We have been meeting so many wonderful people in 
Australia whom we hadn’t anticipated we would see that 
our schedule has had to be stretched a little from time to 
time. 

Tonight we come to you near the close of the most 
wonderful visit that I have ever made to any land. 

This has been a sentimental journey for me. 

My bond with Australia goes back 24 long and event- 
ful years. It goes back to 1942, when General Mac- 
Arthur established his headquarters in Australia and 
planned the mighty campaign that would free the Pacific 
of aggression. 

It goes back to those dark days when it was hard to see 
any light at the end of the tunnel—and the Japanese were 
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on the other side of the Owen-Stanley Range coming in 
your direction, in our direction—until at last, through 
bravery, through determination, and through sacrifice of 
Australians, Americans, and others, some light appeared. 

I am told that it was something like a million Ameri- 
cans who passed through Brisbane during World War II. 
So a great part of the enthusiasm my people feel for your 
wonderful land of Australia must have started with that 
original million right here. I hope and I trust, and I want 
to believe—and I do believe—that that feeling is mutual. 

Comradeship in war unites men as few experiences can 
unite them. But that union is always purchased at a 
terrible price. Free men just must learn to find comrade- 
ship in peace as well as finding it in war. They must learn 
to find it in trade, in scholarship, in fighting disease, re- 
lieving hunger, and in exploring the earth and the 
heavens. 

Americans and Australians are finding that peaceful 
comradeship today. 

I have enjoyed my 2 days in Australia. I have ap- 
peared in cities and areas that contain considerably more 
than half the population of this entire country. Although 
I have appeared in 30 of the 50 States in America this 
year, I still haven’t reached 50 percent of the population. 
So I have some homework to do when I get back from 
Manila. 

Only this afternoon at Cooby Creek—not far from 
where I stand—a new space tracking station was dedi- 
cated. It is a joint effort of our space scientists, who are 
already working together at Carnarvon, Woomera, and 
Canberra. 

These stations are very vital to the success of our lunar 
program—and vital to all that we are seeking to under- 
stand about the universe around us. 

We could never have come so far, so fast, in this great 
adventure without the dedication and competence of 
Australian scientists and Australian technicians, and with- 
out the cooperation of the modern 20th century statesmen 
who guide the destinies of this land. 


But we are not depending only on the cooperation of 
mature professionals to build a peaceful comradeship in 
science. Yesterday, an announcement of very keen sig- 
nificance to me was made at the University of Sydney. 
It was revealed that 10 young students from my country 
will be invited to study, during January, at the Nuclear 
Research Foundation—along with your own brightest 
boys and girls here in Australia. That they will be called 
the Lyndon B. Johnson Scholars is a great tribute to 
Australian generosity—but it is a source of deep gratitude 
to me. 


Our two young nations are blessed with tremendous 
natural and human resources. We have so much to offer 
to those who need the skills and the technology that we 
already possess in abundance. 

In agriculture, in satellite communications, in the con- 
trol of rivers, in public health, in population planning, we 
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already have a range of understanding and experience 
that can make the vital difference for millions of our 
fellow men. 

We cannot—we must not—hold on selfishly to these 
skills and these technologies. We must not fear to share 
them with those who long for a better life. We shall 
find—as wise men have always known—that the lives of 
those who give of themselves are enriched far beyond the 
treasure and the talent that they share with others. 

I know that yours is a giving nation. You gave tens 
of thousands of. your best young men to the cause of 
freedom—your freedom and the world’s freedom—in 
the Second World War. Thousands more stood shoulder 
to shoulder with us in Korea—and tonight they stand 
shoulder to shoulder in the rice paddies in Viet-Nam. 
You have given millions of dollars to aid your neighbors 
in the Pacific and in Asia. 

I just cannot end without saying that you have given 
me—the representative of a people who admire you, and 
who cherish the affection of all the citizenry of Australia— 
3 days that have filled my heart and strengthened my 
body and my spirit. 

In the morning I will go to Manila. I will go there 
with your most distinguished Prime Minister. I will go 
refreshed by the encouragement that you have given me, 
and with my faith renewed in our common task. 

We will do the best we can to give the maximum 
protection to the men whom we must guide. 

We long and look for the day when all men on this 
earth will enjoy prosperity and war will be no more. 

We ask for your hopes, your confidence, and your 
prayers. 

And we will give you all that is within us. 

Thank you so much for coming out here and doing 
us this great honor. We shall never forget it. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 9:36 p.m. at the Brisbane Interna- 
tional Airport. 


As printed above, his remarks follow the text released by the 
White House Press Office at Brisbane. 


Townsville, Australia 


The President’s Remarks at Garbutt Air Force Base 
Upon His Departure From Australia. 
October 23, 1966 


Prime Minister and Mrs. Holt, Deputy Premier Chalk, 
Your Excellencies, Mr. Mayor, ladies and gentlemen: 


It is right that my second visit to Australia should 
conclude in a place that holds such vivid memories for 
me—from my first visit here, in Townsville, in 1942. 
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Things are much calmer and much more peaceful here 
in Townsville today at the Buchanan Hotel than they 
were when I was here 24 years ago. 

A few weeks ago your distinguished Prime Minister 
visited me in Washington. I had, at that luncheon in 
his honor, a young man who had not seen his father. He 
is now a teacher at West Point. The night that I spent 
in Australia on June 8, 1942, I slept in a double bed with 
a Colonel Francis Stevens. 

We left here about midnight for the Three-Mile Field 
in Port Moresby, New Guinea. Colonel Stevens never 
came back and never saw his boy—but the Prime Min- 
ister came to America and did greet him. 

And if Colonel Stevens could have followed us through 
Australia the last 3 days, could have seen the happiness 
on the faces of the people, could have seen them enjoying 
their freedom and preserving and protecting it, Colonel 
Stevens would have felt that he did not die in vain. 

I do not know how many Australian faces I have looked 
into or how many Australian hands I have shaken during 
the last 34% days. The number does not really matter. 
What matters is what your faces and your hands have said 
to me—and what I hope that mine have said to Australia. 
The message is that the vast majority of the American and 
Australian people are together—all the way—on the 
battlefield and in the search for peace. 

Obviously, that view is not held by everyone. There 
are those who feel very deeply, and certainly those who 
feel very vocally, that our common engagement in Viet- 
Nam is morally wrong. They have made their feelings 
known with equal vigor in my country, and already in 
yours. 

Theirs is, I believe, the view of a minority. That does 
not make it mistaken; but it does require us to see it in a 
larger context. 

Because we have put our trust in democracy, we are 
bound to preserve and to protect the minority’s right to 
express its opinion, and we cannot and we must never 
insist that it speaks its opinion in a whisper that is pleas- 
ing to us. We are bound, too, to behave towards the 
minority with a tolerance, courtesy, a gentleness, with 
ordinary respect—an obligation that falls, I think, with 
equality on the minority, too. 

But it is exactly because we are democracies and because 
our governments are responsible to the whole people that 
we cannot be turned aside from policies and commitments 
that the great majority of our public support and for which 
they have made profound sacrifices—as Colonel Stevens 
did in this town, 24 years ago. 

This is especially so where what is at stake is liberty 
and is freedom itself. We are in Viet-Nam now precisely 
because the great majority of our people believe in free 
choice for the people of the little country of Viet-Nam. 
We believe in that right of free choice; in self-determina- 
tion. We believe in it so strongly that we are willing to 
go there and fight for it and die for it until that right is 
achieved and until that right is preserved and protected. 
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Most of our people have learned the lesson of this 
century that nations must not turn their backs on those 
whose freedom is imperiled by aggression. When they 
have done so and the melancholy history of our times tells 
us that they have—it was not long before their own 
freedom faced the same mortal danger. 

Thus, at home, we defend the right of the minority to 
dissent—and the right of the majority to insist that it be 
heard as well. In Viet-Nam, we defend the right of the 
minority to be heard—peacefully, at the ballot box. We 
defend the right of the majority to be free of persuasion 
by terror. 

Now I leave this great people, this wonderful land, to 
go to Manila with your Prime Minister and other heads of 
state. We will meet with others who have committed 
their sons to the struggle to the end in Viet-Nam. We 
will, of course, review that progress. We will, of course, 
review the prospects for bringing it to an end. We will, of 
course, consider what may be done to heal the wounds of 
a long and a tragic war. 

We know, of course, that there is so much good to be 
done with the resources that are now being wasted that 
we want very much to get ahead and transfer this conflict 
from the battlefield to the conference room. 

I am conscious of the human tragedy and the lost 
opportunities every day—as the battle reports come to 
me every morning before I get out of bed. 

Again and again and again I have said: we are ready 
to stop the bombing of North Viet-Nam; we are ready 
te produce a schedule for the withdrawal of our troops— 
whenever the other side tells us what it is prepared to do 
to move toward peace in Viet-Nam and to reciprocate 
the actions and the decisions that we take. 

We must remember this: It takes only one side to make 
a war and to begin a war. It takes two sides to end a 
war—short of unconditional surrender. And we do not 
seek the unconditional surrender of those who oppose us 
in Viet-Nam, nor to destroy or change any system of gov- 
ernment, nor to deprive any people of what is rightfully 
theirs. When a decision is made by the other side to seek 
its goals through peaceful means—not through terror, not 
through violence—we shall be the first to meet at the 
conference table. 

We prefer reason to force. But until that time comes, 
we shall not let our men go unprotected and undefended. 
We shall fight for freedom in Viet-Nam—knowing that 
as we do, we fight not just for freedom and liberty in 
Viet-Nam, but we fight for freedom and liberty in Aus- 
tralia, in New Zealand, in Hawaii, in the United States of 
America and freedom and liberty wherever men cherish it. 

We believe the day will come when our neighbors in 
Asia and the Pacific will enjoy the liberty and the freedom 
that is now a part of the heritage of the people of America 
and the people of Australia. And behind the shield of 
our determination, the free expressions of mankind may 
continue to be heard. That is reward enough for the 
effort we are making. 
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I have come here to retrace some of the tracks that | 
made a quarter of a century ago. This has been a sen- 
timental journey. The last few hours I have had many 
sad memories. But never in my life have I gone among a 
people in any land where I have been received with such 
unfailing courtesy. Never have I seen a nation where its 
military leaders, where its diplomatic leaders, where its 
industrial leaders, where its political leaders are more in 
line with what I think is good for the whole world as I 
see here in this great land of Australia. 

So to Your Right Honorable Prime Minister and his 
gracious First Lady, Mrs. Holt, to the members of his 
Ministry and the Governors, the Premiers, the distin- 
guished hosts that we have had as we have traveled across 
this land, to the leaders of the Opposition Party, to the 
boys and the girls, to one and all, Mrs. Johnson and I 
not only salute what we consider to be one of the great 
people in this universe, but we leave this land with great 
regret. Yet we also leave it with the hope that we may 
come again. 

Thank you and goodbye. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:03 a.m. at Garbutt Air Force 
Base, Townsville. As printed above, the President’s remarks follow 
the text released by the White House Press Office at Townsville. 

An advance text of the President’s remarks appears at page 1544 
of the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 


Los Bafios, The Philippines 


The President’s Remarks at the International Rice 
Research Institute. October 26, 1966 


President and Mrs. Marcos, Ambassador Romualdez, 
Ambassador Blair, ladies and gentlemen: 
We meet here in a new Asia. 


In this Asia the old barriers of indifference and rivalry 
are slowly being overcome—and a new spirit of coopera- 
tion is taking shape. 

Today, while our Asian friends still need a helping 
hand, they want to match it with their own efforts—aimed 
toward their own goals. 

This Rice Institute here in Los Bafios is a product of 
intelligent assistance. Two American foundations have 
given support. One of the moving forces behind the 
creation of the Institute, I am proud to say, was that great 
former President of the Rockefeller Foundation, whose 
vision, whose genius did so much to help in this work— 
Dean Rusk. The Institute’s Director today is a New 
Hampshire man, who just addressed us, Dr. Robert 
Chandler. Yet the professional staff includes scientists of 
seven nationalities; two-thirds of them are Asian. 

In its short 4 years of existence, this Institute has pro- 
duced promising new strains of rice yields, which are now 
being planted in the soil of many countries. One strain 
developed here has been called the “miracle” rice. 
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I am glad to know that the Institute is prepared to make 
these seeds available to all nations—to all nations what- 
ever their politics and ideology. The need for food tran- 
scends all the divisions man has created for himself. 

At the Manila Conference we were deeply concerned 
with the military struggle in Viet-Nam. 

But we were equally concerned with the critical needs 
of the societies of Asia—whatever their ideology. 

So man’s greatest problem is the fearful race between 
food and population. If we lose that race our hopes for 
the future will turn to ashes. 

And the shocking truth is that as of now, as we speak 
here today, we are losing the war on hunger. 


There are nations of the world with declining standards 
of living—where population growth is already outrunning 
the supply of fundamental foodstocks. 


At the same time the stocks of surplus producing na- 
tions have rapidly declined. 


There was in 1961 a grain surplus of 136 million tons. 


The figure for 1967 is down from 136 million to 50 
million. : 

A rice surplus of over a billion tons existed in 1956. It 
has now dropped to a mere 300 million tons—or less than 
a third of what it was 10 years ago. 

These are danger signals that we cannot ignore. 


For between now and 1980 we must prepare to feed 
one billion more people. 


That may sound like a bloodless, economic abstraction. 
But we must learn to hear what it says in human terms: 


One billion more people means one billion babies. 
And four out of five of those babies will be born in coun- 
tries that cannot today feed their people from their own 
resources. Somehow or other we must do something 
about this. Somehow or other we must overcome this. 
And somehow or other you are doing something about 
itright here. This is one of the most encouraging things 
I have seen. 


And you at Los Bafios are pointing the way that we 
will need pointed throughout all of southeast Asia. 

Drawing on your experiments, these new rice strains, 
the technical training you are giving in conjunction with 
the College of Agriculture at the University of the Philip- 
pines—which has your President so excited and who has 
described it to me fully today—will, I think, do more to 
escalate the war against hunger than anything that I know 
of that is being done today. So I congratulate President 
Marcos. 

I say that that is the only war that we really seek to 
éscalate. . 

We believe we can win this war against hunger. Yet 
victory will not come easily. 

These young people believe—and they are right, I 
think—there is nothing natural or God-given about 
poverty or hunger and disease. 
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Some of them react against an unjust state by professing 
empty ideologies. 

But some—and they are represented here at Los 
Bafos—realize that only knowledge, skill, and hard work 
can provide fruitful avenues to a decent future. 


In every country—but particularly Asia, Latin America, 
and Africa—there is a desperate need for skilled men 
and women who can release their brothers from the 
barrios of poverty. 

For if the world’s need for food is to be met, it will 
be by scientists and economists who will discover better 
seeds, who will find better methods of planting, who will 
give us better ways of distributing the harvest of the earth. 
It will not be by “miracles,” but by the qualities of dedi- 
cated minds that we find working right here tonight in the 
new Los Bajos rice strain. 


If illiteracy and disease that we pledged ourselves only 
yesterday to conquer are conquered, it will be by armies 
of well-prepared teachers and doctors. 


Pickets, pamphlets, angry shouting against the leaders 
and against the society—these are all quite understand- 
able among young people. But if that is all there is—if 
there is no equally vigorous determination to prepare 
for the long hard task of making a better life for one’s 
people—then that picketing and that shouting will not be 
enough. 

There is an anger that cannot tolerate hunger, disease, 
illiteracy, or injustice in the world. And it becomes a 
divine anger when it is translated into the practical work 
of healing and teaching. 

I know and I have seen, I have touched the hands and 
looked in the eyes of the healers and the teachers here in 
Asia—in your universities, among those who are fortunate 
enough to have escaped a life of poverty—and in the 
barrios and in the villages as well. 


Asia’s great task is to liberate their energies for their 
children’s sake. On her success our hopes for peace—and 
the conscience of all mankind—literally depend. 


I want to thank Dr. Robert Chandler. I want to ex- 
press my admiration to him and to all the members of the 
staff of this great Institute. 

I want to commend President and Mrs. Marcos for 
their interest in this kind of a development. Because if 
we are to win our war and the only important war that 
really counts, if we are to win our war against poverty, 
against disease, against ignorance, against illiteracy, and 
against hungry stomachs, then we have to succeed in 
projects like this. 

You are pointing the way for all of Asia to follow and 
I hope they are looking. I hope they are listening. And 
I hope they are following. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:58 p.m. at the International Rice 


Research Institute in Los Bafios. As printed above, his remarks 
follow the text released by the White House Press Office at Manila. 


An advance text of the President’s remarks appears at page 1562 
of the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 








Corregidor, The Philippines 


The President’s Remarks During Ceremonies 
at the World War II Battle Site. 
October 26, 1966 


President and Mrs. Marcos, ladies and gentlemen: 

On behalf of the American people, I accept this bell 
from the Houston with great gratitude and appreciation 
to you, President Marcos, not only for this thoughtful sym- 
bolic act of yours but for the great contributions that you 
made to preserving freedom in our land and yours. 

I am grateful to you for these scrolls that you have 
presented to me. I shall place one as directed and retain 
one among my treasured possessions. 

When I accepted President Marcos’ invitation to visit 
the Republic of the Philippines, I did so with a very eager 
heart. 

Not only did I especially want to meet with your Presi- 
dent and other leaders of free Asia whom he brought to- 
gether here in consultation, but I also wanted to convey 
to the Philippine people the very deep sentiments of affec- 
tion and respect that the American people entertain for 
them. 

What American can forget the names Bataan and 
Corregidor? 

We think of them as defeats. 

But in a more fundamental sense they were victories— 
because they symbolized the end of the age-old alignment 
in Asia of white Europeans against the indigenous popu- 
lation. 

In those dark days, American and Philippine soldiers 
fought—and they died—shoulder to shoulder against a 
common foe. 


The Philippine people rejected the view that the United 
States was just another white colonial power. They gave 
their dedication and their blood in the cause of freedom. 


Let me be quite candid this afternoon about this. We 
Americans—in the temporary flush of expansionism—did 
for a time flirt with the folly of colonial power. 


Yet deep within the American character—as your great 
President Marcos so magnanimously stated in his address 
to our American Congress just 6 weeks ago—there is a 
rejection of hypocrisy. There is a compelling affirmation 
of the equality of justice. 


We have never abandoned the revolutionary principles 
of our Declaration of Independence. 


Brave Filipinos—like your great President Ferdinand 
Marcos—risked their lives in a thousand glorious enter- 
prises for the common cause during World War II. They 
demonstrated not only their sense of comradeship, but 
their recognition that the United States, whatever its aims 
in the past, shared their aspirations for a free, democratic, 
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and proudly Philippine nationhood. They knew that the 
American people were not capable of moral double- 
bookkeeping. 

Since that time their faith has been vindicated. The 
Republic of the Philippines stands today as an example to 
the entire world of what a free nation can accomplish. 

As President of the United States, I have been the guest 
of your Government at a momentous gathering of sover- 
eign states who share certain values and certain dreams, 

We are in Manila not to create any leagues or pacts, 
but as a fellowship of Pacific powers—in both the geo- 
graphic and ethical senses of the word “Pacific.” 

Our immediate concern is the war in Viet-Nam, where 
we have all agreed—and reiterated it with great deter- 
mination only yesterday—that a terrorist, Communist in- 
surgency sponsored and buttressed by the Hanoi Govern. 
ment shall not destroy the independence of Viet-Nam. 

The Philippine people, who were racked by a similar 
armed assault on their sovereignty by the Huks, will rec- 
ognize the full dimensions of these problems and the 
nature of the response that must be mounted. 

You, above all, need no advice on how insurgency 
should be mastered. You know, as we do, that while arms 
alone never carry the day, there is no possibility of suc- 
cess without strength. 


Indeed, your contribution to the defense of South Viet- 
Nam has 2,000 of your Filipino citizens laboring at the 
arduous task of community development, of providing 
medical and social services to the brave and long-suffer- 
ing Vietnamese people. 


But beyond the struggle in Viet-Nam, you have a wider 
work to do for peace. 


You have retained an Asian identity without rejecting 
Western values. You have accepted your past—and thus 
you will play a major role in future relations between our 
two great cultures. Self-confident, certain of your own 
destiny, you can speak with the clear voice of understand- 
ing to both our peoples. 


It was 8 years ago that I authored the legislation that 
was designed to bring the East and the West better rela- 
tions. We set up—across a long bridge, then, of 2,400 
miles out into the Pacific—the East-West Institute at 
Honolulu in Hawaii. 


This morning, with great pride, I saw the fruits of the 
great efforts of Dean Rusk, the Ford and Rockefeller 
Foundations, the Philippine Government, and President 
and Mrs. Marcos in doing what we are doing to provide 
food for Asia. I look to the future with great hope to see 
those plans realized. 


At Corregidor—the shrine of Philippine-American 
bravery and sacrifice—I wanted while I was here to pay 
tribute to the dead and to the living, who are today carrty- 
ing on their ideals and building the new freedom for 
which they gave their lives. 
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Yesterday we pledged ourselves to provide the essen- 
tials that are necessary to maintain a defense against 
aggression in this area of the world. Yesterday we reded- 
icated and re-resolved to spend our efforts and our talent 
to fighting a war against hunger, poverty, disease, and 
ignorance—against the ancient enemies of mankind. 

We pledged ourselves to find the root causes of war 
and to beat them. And under the great leadership of 
this young man who distinguished himself in war and 
is now leading in the march for peace, we shall succeed. 
note: The President spoke at 2 p.m. at Corregidor. As printed 


above, the President’s remarks follow the text released by the White 
House Press Office at Manila. 


Bangkok, Thailand 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at Municipal 
Pavilion. October 28, 1966 


Your Majesties, Your Royal Highness, Highnesses, Excel- 
lencies, ladies and gentlemen: 


I spent yesterday as the guest of your Prime Minister at 
his summer residence in Bang Saen. It was for me a 
very welcome day of rest after the Manila Conference, 
and after our visit to South Viet-Nam. It gave me a 
chance to reflect quietly upon the meaning of the days 
that have passed since I left my own country. 

I realized that the same waves that wash Bang Saen— 
and Bangkok—also touch Malaysia, South Viet-Nam, 
the Philippines, and as the waves move out they wash 
against South Korea, Australia, and New Zealand—and 
many thousands of miles away the same Pacific waves 
touch my own Nation at Hawaii, Alaska, California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington. 

These waves speak of the deepest meaning of my jour- 
ney. For we have learned again that we are Pacific 
neighbors, with common interests, with a common destiny. 

You have shown here in Thailand that prosperity and 
progress in Asia are attainable goals. You have shown 
by your leadership that regional efforts can gather 
momentum throughout Asia. Most important, you have 
shown that freedom and independence are the best en- 
vironment for progress. 

I believe that the Conference of Seven Nations suc- 
ceeded at Manila; but that is a judgment that will best 
be made by history. For the Pacific waters also touch 
Hanoi and Mainland China. One day, I believe, they 
will join the Pacific neighborhood—in peace, and with- 
out the suspicions and hostility that make cooperation 
difficult today. 

One day they will be good neighbors. We look forward 
to that day. For our passion is peace. We seek no 
eternal hostility. We seek no dominance. We are com- 
mitted to the proposition that no nation shall dominate 
another nation in the Pacific. 
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I cannot tell you how happy I am this afternoon to 
be able to return again to Thailand. When I was here 
in 1961, I fell under the charm and the beauty of your 
land. More importantly, I came away with respect and 
admiration for the people of Thailand who gave us such 
a warm welcome when we were here. 

Mrs. Johnson and I left with the most pleasant 
memories of the people of Thailand. We have looked 
forward so eagerly to returning and spending these next 
few days in your land again. 

We already feel, in the night that we have spent here, 
that we are at home. And it is no wonder, because after 
all, the one thing that this trip symbolizes and establishes 
is that we are Pacific neighbors. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:05 p.m. at Municipal Pavilion in 
Bangkok. As printed above, his remarks follow the text released by 
the White House Press Office at Bangkok. 

An advance text of the President’s remarks appears at page 1567 
of the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 


Seoul, Korea 


The President’s Remarks to the Korean National 
Assembly. November 2, 1966 


Mr. Speaker, Members of the Assembly: 

Sixteen years ago an event occurred in Korea that 
changed the shape of Asia and the world. 

On a June morning in 1950, we woke up to learn that 
a Communist army had smashed into the Republic of 
Korea without warning or provocation. 

Many Americans at that time could not locate Korea 
on the map. We were concerned mainly with the Com- 
munist threat to Europe and the rebuilding of that conti- 
nent. Asia seemed remote and beyond the pale of our 
interest. 

But President Truman acted quickly. American forces 
went to the aid of our Korean friends. The United 
Nations was called into emergency session and a majority 
resolved to meet the aggression. 

There were those who condemned us for trying to play 
“world policeman.” We were told that there could be no 
successful outcome to a “dirty little war” in Asia. 

Yet we stood firm behind the principle that the people 
of Korea—no less than the people of France or Italy— 
had a right to self-determination. We acted because the 
success of Communist aggression in Asia would have been 
as harmful to world peace and to our own national interest 
as the success of Communist aggression would be harmful 
in Europe. 

And we acted because we knew that such aggression 
feeds on itself. We had watched one country after 
another fall in the 1930’s to Nazi aggression in Europe 
and militarist imperialism in Asia. Force prevailed from 
Czechoslovakia to Poland, from Korea to the Java Sea. 
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I have always believed that the Communist strategists of 
the fifties were encouraged by the indifference, the fear, 
and the weakness that permitted the aggression of the 
thirties to move so far so fast. 

But in Korea in 1950—as in Viet-Nam today—we 
acted to stop the aggression. 

Side by side we fought with you to protect your right 
to be sovereign and independent. We had total casual- 
ties of 157,000—33,000 killed in combat, more than 
20,000 killed in noncombat, or total dead of 53,625. 
While our total casualties were 157,530, the Korean 
people suffered civilian casualties of perhaps 2 million. 
Who will ever know how many children starved? How 
many refugees lie in unmarked graves along the roads 
south? There is hardly a Korean family which did not 
lose a loved one in the assault from the North. 

This was the cost—the terrible cost—of protecting the 
Republic of Korea from Communist aggression. As I 
meet with President Park and see your countryside and 
your people, and then I look out into the faces of this 
Assembly, I know that these men did not-die in vain. 

For here is one of the truly dramatic stories of our 
time—a nation transformed within a generation. 

I hope that a great historian will soon record the story: 
of how an ancient nation has emerged from the shadows 
of its colonial past and from the tragedy of war to become 
one of the youngest and most vigorous constitutional 
democracies in the world. 

I want him to tell how this nation—through no fault of 
its own—was divided, invaded, and almost destroyed. 

I want him to record that, when the fighting stopped, 
Korea faced every conceivable difficulty: cities in ashes; 
millions of refugees; transportation in ruins; factories idle; 
inflation rampant; unemployment high. 

I want him to tell of the men and women who guided 
this nation through those terrible years; of their greatness 
and their shortcomings; of their foresight and their errors. 

I want him to describe the student uprising, the military 
revolt, and then the achievement of constitutional govern- 
ment in the fall of 1963. I want him to recall the sense of 
triumph and accomplishment—when the votes were cast 
and counted, and the people had made their choice of who 
would govern. 

I want him to record how you have taken your stand 
with other nations that are helping South Viet-Nam to 
resist a new Communist tactic, one that combines external 
aggression with internal terror. I want him to record that 
your contribution, in terms of population, matches the 
United States of America. 

Finally, I want him to record the astonishing economic 
and social progress you have made working together in 
unity here in Korea. 

I have seen in Korea how real and how realistic are 
the four goals of freedom adopted at Manila. 

You have fought—and you are fighting now—so that 
Asia can be free from aggression. 

You are moving rapidly in Korea to conquer hunger, 
illiteracy, and disease. 
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You have shown leadership in helping to build institu- 
tions that promise this region security, order, and progress, 
Korea proposed, and was host to, the historic conference 
that created the Asian and Pacific Council. You became 
a charter member of the Asian Development Bank and 
helped to initiate the Manila Conference. 

You have sought reconciliation. The settlement with 
Japan will bring lasting benefits to both nations and 
strength to this part of the world. You aspire and are 
prepared to act—under the United Nations—to bring 
about the unity of the Korean nation. We support that 
aspiration and that position fully. 

And you are now ready to play your part in bringing 
about an honorable peace in Viet-Nam. 

It is right, therefore, that I should end my trip through 
Asia here in Korea, where the four goals of freedom 
adopted at Manila are on their way to achievement. 

I have seen, listened, and learned much on this trip: 


—from the proud island of Samoa, teaching its chil- 
dren by television, to the dignity and dynamism of 
Thailand; 

—from the intention of New Zealand and Australia to 
enter helpfully into the life of Asia, to the vitality 
and determination of the Philippines; 

—from the solid agreement we found among allies at 
the Manila Conference; 

—from the understanding of that Conference that I 
found in Malaysia, to this thrilling climax in Seoul. 

Today the world has turned its eyes to Asia and begun 
to understand the goals, the problems, and the energy of 
this region where almost two-thirds of humanity lives. 

A new, young generation of Asian leaders is determined 
that there shall be security and order and progress in 
their region. These are men who are prepared to stake 
their lives on that proposition. 

The new Asia will remain loyal to its own traditions 
and culture and values, even as it works constructively 
with the United States and other nations throughout the 
world. 

I have seen palaces and universities, ordinary homes 
and village schools, new land developments, and new 
strains of rice for Asia’s millions. I have seen Cabinet 
members and schoolchildren, farm experts and village 
leaders, and our fighting men. 

I have seen millions of faces—friendly and well-wish- 
ing. And I have been deeply encouraged. I leave 
today with a deep sense of confidence in the future of 
Asia and the Pacific. 

The tasks of economic, social, and political develop- 
ment are hard and long. 

It will take time, persistence, and ingenuity to give 
permanence and stability to Asian regionalism. 

Difficult days lie ahead of us in Viet-Nam, until the 
Communists change their minds about fighting. We 
saw in Korea—as we saw in Europe and other parts of 
Asia—that they choose peace only when they know that 
military success is beyond their reach. We must, there- 
fore, remain strong and resolute, until that day when 
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those who started the fighting are ready and willing to 
end it. 

That day will come, for peace is right and inevitable, 
and the free people of Asia and the Pacific deeply yearn 
and long for it. 

My Korean friends, I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for the warmth of your welcome. 

I thank you for your courage and for your friendship— 
and for the testimony you are giving to the promise of 
freedom in the world. 

An effective Korean Government—engaged in a dem- 
ocratic dialog with a vigorous opposition—is transforming 
your country into a modern nation and into a democratic 
state. 

A great and proud people is emerging onto the world 
scene from its historic isolation. Other nations have 
played a part in that achievement. But it is the intelli- 
gence, the energy, the hard work, and the genius of the 
Korean people that are creating a new future for your 
country. 

We honor, respect, and salute you. 

Thank you and goodby. Mrs. Johnson and I wish that 
the good Lord will give his blessings to your people and 
your land. 
note: The President spoke at 9:20 a.m. As printed above, his 


remarks follow the text released by the White House Press Office at 
Seoul. 


The advance text of the President’s remarks appears at page 1584 
of the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 


Anchorage, Alaska 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at Elmendorf 
Air Force Base. November 1, 1966 


Governor Egan, distinguished members of the military, 
Senator Bartlett, Senator Gruening, Congressman Rivers, 
distinguished Secretary of State, Mr. Wade, Acting Mayor 
Hostetler, my fellow citizens, ladies and gentlemen, boys 
and girls: 


The last time I came to Alaska was just after the 
Japanese had paid us a visit at Dutch Harbor. 

The last 17 days we have spent trying to create an Asia 
and a Pacific that could live in peace together, where the 
gateway to this great area, where two-thirds of the people 
of the world live, would no longer be in danger. 

You people who live here on this great frontier gave 
Senator Magnuson and me a hearty welcome—I won't 
say a warm one—when we were here in July 1942. 

You don’t know how pleased I was when your good 
Governor and your fine Congressional delegation invited 
me to come back here and spend the night with you on 
my way home. 

I am very proud of Alaska. Your heart is as big as the 
State itself. And your future is as bright as your bonfires. 

Along with our distinguished and beloved Secretary of 
State, I have had a wonderful journey. It has been 
throughout Asia and the Pacific. We have conferred with 
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the leaders of nine peoples in nine separate locations. We 
found several things that I won’t dwell on at length, but I 
think you want a firsthand report. 

We found people who are determined to be free. We 
found people who are determined to have a better life 
for their children and for their families. We found people 
who are dedicated and determined to stand on their own 
feet. 

The United States of America has taken its stand in 
Asia and the Pacific. We are fighting tonight in Viet- 
Nam to make that stand come true. And we are going to 
be successful. You can put that in your pipe and smoke 
it: That stand is going to come true. 

The road to Asia and to the Pacific runs through our 
newest State. Here in Alaska, Washington, Oregon, and 
California, you are the gateway to this vast, new Asia that 
is emerging where almost two out of every three people 
in the entire world live. They want to be our friends. 
They want to be our partners. 

And they, like we, want to be free, independent, and 
have the right to self-determination. 

Alaska’s future lies between the mainland to the East 
and Asia to the West—and you are a good bridge. I 
know that you will represent us all very well. 

Thank you for coming out. Thank you for sending to 
Washington such earnest, conscientious men who repre- 
sent you in the United States Senate in the form of Senator 
Bartlett and Senator Gruening, and Congressman Albert 
Rivers in the House. 

It gave me great pleasure to work with them and with 
you during the great difficulties brought on by the earth- 
quake. Now we have all the difficulties behind us. Now 
we look forward to the great developments in this State 
in order that you and your children can be a more vital 
and progressive part of this Union, and that we can live 
in peace and prosperity together. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:45 p.m. As printed above, his 
remarks follow the text released at Anchorage. 


Return From the Asian Tour 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at Dulles 
International Airport. November 2, 1966 


Mr. Vice President and Mrs. Humphrey, Mr. Chief 
Justice, members of the Supreme Court, members of the 
Cabinet, Your Excellencies the Ambassadors, ladies and 
gentlemen, boys and girls: 


We are glad to be back home. Thirty-one thousand, 
five hundred miles seems a long way. Seventeen days 
is a long time. But I know and I do believe that every 
day and every hour and every mile was worth it. 

I am returning home with three strong impressions. 
Before I give them to you, and before the rain comes on, 
I want to say how grateful Mrs. Johnson and I, Secretary 
Rusk, and the other members of our party are to all of 
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you good people who would come out in this inclement 
weather to make us feel at home when we arrive here in 
Washington. 

I must say that in all the 17 days and in all the 
nine lands that we visited, we had perfect weather un- 
til we landed in the United States. When we got up to 
Alaska last night a little after midnight, we found that 
it was below freezing, it was raining a drizzle, and now 
we come here this evening and we have a little rain offer- 
ing too. But that shows you what happens to us in 
America in election year. 

Most farmers and ranchers, though, I think will be 
glad to have this rain, so I don’t want to join the com- 
plainers. 

My impressions that I would like to leave with you 
are these: 

First, the great vitality of the new Asia where we have 
been. Everywhere factories, schools, homes, and vil- 
lage centers are going up. A new, a strong-minded, and 
a dedicated generation is reaching out for progress in 
government, in industry, and agriculture. 

Behind these men are coming the next generation, 
the schoolchildren. They came out in unbelievable num- 
bers to greet us, to wave our flag, and to applaud ours 
as it passed. Their faces glowed with life, with warmth, 
and with friendship. They glowed with intelligence and 
with eagerness. 

I put aside once and for all, I think, the old idea of 
faceless Asian masses. What I saw were hundreds of 
thousands of unique individuals, starting life well, clearly 
on the road to very proud and very responsible citizenship. 

There is still massive poverty to overcome because I 
know you realize in this area most of the people live off 
of between $10 and $20 a month. But there is a spread- 
ing and growing confidence that comes when men see 
before their eyes that progress is possible and is obtainable 
by their own efforts. 

My second impression that I came away with is the 
impression of unity, the solid unity that we achieved at 
the Manila Conference, the seven nations that met there. 

If you can think of all the things that might have gone 
wrong, and some predicted would go wrong, you can take 
great pride in the unity that was expressed. 

The seven nations there agreed to four goals: 


—To be free from aggression; to try to resist an ag- 
gressor. 

—To try to conquer hunger, illiteracy, and disease. 

—To build a region of security and progress and order. 

—To seek reconciliation and peace throughout Asia 
and the Pacific. 


The chiefs of state and heads of government personally 
forged these goals in a private, all-day session together 
where just the heads of state were present. They are now, 
tonight, the policy and the purpose of all of these seven 
nations. 

These nations contain almost 300 million people. So 
what Manila showed was this: that those who are nearest 
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the danger, those who are closest to the aggression in Viet- 
Nam, recognize it most clearly for what it really is—a 
campaign to destroy and to conquer a small country. 

Each of us at the Manila Conference rejected the voice 
of the appeaser and the heel of the aggressor. Our allies 
know that the constructive goals that they have set for 
their people and their regions are sure to be frustrated 
unless aggression is defeated. 

We agreed that our goal is an honorable peace, just as 
soon as it can be obtained. We would like it tomorrow, 
next week, or this very hour. Beyond that, we look hope- 
fully to the day when our adversaries will join with us in 
a war—in a different kind of war, though—against hun- 
ger, illiteracy, and disease, and in rebuilding a region of 
security, order, and progress throughout Asia and the 
Pacific. 

I also had a very deeply inspiring personal experience, 
if you will indulge me. I saw our men in Viet-Nam, fresh 
from battle. Many of them had come from the foxholes 
that morning. Many of them had come from their ships 
at sea. 

I also visited with our men in Korea who are standing 
watch at the 38th parallel to deter a second invasion. 

I want every American who reads what I say or who 
hears my report to know that they can be very proud of 
these men. 

As we reviewed the ranks together, riding the jeep down 
the line, General Westmoreland leaned over to me and 
whispered in my ear. He said, “Mr. President, no Com- 
mander in Chief has ever commanded a finer fighting 
force than you see represented here at this airport.” 

That is a great tribute to Bob McNamara and to the 
military men who have trained these fellows and who 
guide them every day. It is also a great tribute to the 
parents of this country who brought up these men and 
who gave them their training. 

So because of duty, those men tonight are in Viet-Nam 
and in Korea. Because of duty, six of them died yester- 
day morning from Communist gunfire on the almost for- 
gotten front of the 38th parallel in Korea. They died 
because there are men in this world who still believe that 
might makes right. They use force. They won't let 
other people live in peace. 

We have lived with this fact too long to forget it this 
soon. For two decades, from Eastern Europe to South 
Viet-Nam, the Communists have used force to impose 
their will on others. Only when other nations stood up 
to them and let them know they couldn’t get by with it 
did they finally back down. 

The men I saw in Viet-Nam are there tonight because 
we believe, we genuinely and sincerely believe, that ag- 
gression just must not succeed there or again. We are 
not alone in that belief. All the seven nations with us 
believe that, too. The leaders who met with us in Manila 
know that they have a very important stake in keeping 
the peace in their own backyards. If communism spreads, 
and local Communists backed by major powers have an 
opportunity to take sides, then they will take over. They 
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know that it is their duty to try to help the United States 
keep these fires from spreading, and that effort will be 
increased. 

We are doing our part. I want to renew tonight the 
pledge that I made in Viet-Nam at Cam Ranh Bay. 

We shall never let these men down, nor their fighting 
comrades, nor the 15 million people in South Viet-Nam, 
nor the hundreds of millions in this area where we have 
treaty commitments. That we consider the solemn 
promise of all the people of the United States of America. 

The world of Asia and the Pacific is moving through 
a critical transition—from chaos to security, from poverty 
to progress, from the anarchy of narrow nationalism to 
regional cooperation, from endless hostility, we hope, to 
a stable peace. 

It has been my hope and my prayer since I left home 
17 days ago that this journey and the meeting at Manila 
would help move things a little bit faster in the right 
direction. 

History will decide. No new treaties were made. No 
new commitments were offered. All action taken or to 
be taken will follow our constitutional processes, but I 
think I can tell you tonight that I return much more 
confident and much more hopeful than when I left. 

The job is certainly not done. The war in Viet-Nam 
is not over. Great obstacles must be overcome before 
progress is built into the life of Asia and the Pacific and 
before the region organizes itself on a cooperative basis. 

But everywhere we went, I met strong men who have 
put their shoulder to the wheel and their hands to the 
task. I saw leaders who know that in this era, the ulti- 
mate success of political power lies with the people. In 
some nations the people have a greater voice in their own 
affairs than they do in others, but everywhere the drum- 
beat of equality can be heard. The leaders of modern 
Asia are getting in step with it rather fast. 

They have our support. They have the encouragement 
of the United States Government. 

Since I left Washington, I have seen millions of faces— 
by one estimate yesterday, more than 5 million people. 
Almost all of them, from Samoa to Korea, were friendly 
to the United States of America. They are united with 
us in the decision to resist force. They are united with us 
in our attempt to build a better world. And they are 
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united with us in seeking, earnestly seeking peace in the 
world. 

Their leaders, along with your leaders, are willing 
to go anywhere, meet with any government at any 
time, and enter into any honorable agreement that will 
settle our differences at the conference table instead of 
on the battlefield. 

But in the meantime, these people in the danger area 
are counting on our dedication to freedom and not our 
doubt. They are betting their very lives on our de- 
termination. 

So I have come back here tonight to say this: Those 
of us who met at Manila, and those men whom we saw 
at the fighting front, know that the road ahead may be 
a long and a difficult one. We know that each of us 
will make some mistakes and we have no doubt but what 
they will be observed and pointed out from time to 
time. 

But if our countrymen will stand with us, if we will 
try to travel this difficult road together, I think we will 
come out well at the end, as America always has. 

You know history. Where there is a deep division 
in a land, there is danger, danger to all the land. Where 
there is unity in the land, there is strength. I want to 
leave you tonight with a prayer that was offered at the 
Sunday service up in Townsville, Australia, northern 
Australia, as we left there to go to the Manila Con- 
ference: 

“O God, Who has bound us together in the bundle of 
life, give us grace to understand how our lives depend 
upon the courage, the industry, the honesty, and the in- 
tegrity of our fellowmen, that we may be mindful of their 
needs and grateful for their faithfulness, and faithful in 
our responsibilities to them.” 

So it was in that spirit that we have for 17 days tried 
our best to represent the best interests of all of our people 
and of this great country of ours. To each of you who 
endured this inclement weather to say “Glad to see you 
back,” Lady Bird and I thank you from the bottom of 
our grateful hearts. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 8:35 p.m. at Dulles International 
Airport, Chantilly, Va. As printed above, the remarks follow the 
text of the White House press release. The advance text of his 


remarks appears at page 1592 of the Weekly Compilation of Presi- 
dential Documents. 








NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


NOTE: The Congress having adjourned sine 
die on Saturday, October 22, 1966, no nomi- 
nations were submitted during the period 
covered by this issue. The first session of the 
90th Congress will begin on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 10, 1967. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved November 5, 1966 

a ee Public Law 89-757 
An Act to provide for the settlement of 
Claims resulting from an explosion at a 
United States ordnance plant in Bowie 
County, Texas, on July 8, 1963. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT—Continued 

Approved November 5, 1966—Continued 

TEs Gee dictwtccscsnn Private Law 89-442 
An Act for the relief of the Milan Compress 
Company. 

ee Private Law 89-443 
An Act for the relief of the Tri-States Con- 
struction Company, Incorporated. 

ee Public Law 89-758 


An Act to permit the sale of grain storage 
facilities to public and private nonprofit 
agencies and organizations. 


BE DR cciticnmeiine Private Law 89-444 


An Act for the relief of Herman Adams, 
doing business as the Adams Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT—Continued 

Approved November 5, 1966—Continued 

6 ee Public Law 89-759 
An Act to authorize the Administrator of 
General Services to select an available Gov- 
ernment-owned site in the District of Co- 
lumbia and to improve and lease such site 
for a temporary heliport. 

Oi ccthacnnneniaed Public Law 89-760 
An Act to provide for reimbursement to the 
State of Wyoming for improvements made 
on certain lands in Sweetwater County, 
Wyoming, if and when such lands revert to 
the United States. 

G Getkdancccusacmenie Public Law 89-761 
An Act to provide for the establishment of 
the Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore, and 
for other purposes. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT—Continued 

Approved November 5, 1966—Continued 

ict cet cenccccntus Public Law 89-763 
An Act to amend the Act approved March 
18, 1950, providing for the construction of 
airports in or in close proximity to national 
parks, national monuments, and national 
recreation areas, and for other purposes. 


DI eee rcatiammncne: Private Law 89-445 
An Act for the relief of Norman J. Pitman. 

ee cami Sacre mae Private Law 89-446 
An Act for the relief of Dr. Marshall Ku. 

Le eT Private Law 89-447 
An Act for the relief of Fred E. Starr. 

Be RR icicetncmcccnas Private Law 89-448 


An Act to provide for the conveyance of 
certain mineral interests of the United 
States in seventy-nine and one-hundred- 
and-eighty-four one-thousandths acres lo- 
cated near Orangeburg, South Carolina, to 
Allen E. Dominick, the owner of such 
property. 

ee Private Law 89-449 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Rafael Pedro 
Martinez Torres. 

ean De Public Law 89-764 
An Act to amend the inland, Great Lakes, 
and western rivers rules concerning sailing 
vessels and vessels under sixty-five feet in 
length. 

Be becca nonaee Public Law 89-762 
An Act to repeal section 3342 of title 5, 
United States Code, relating to the pro- 
hibition of employee details from the field 
service to the departmental service, and for 
other purposes. 

ke Public Law 89-765 
An Act to authorize the Board of Govern- 
ors of the Federal Reserve System to dele- 
gate certain of its functions, and for other 
purposes. 

Ie sereean inane tonite Private Law 89-450 
An Act for the relief of Merritt A. Seefeldt 
and August C. Seefeldt. 


DP eiiitnaeiemeeme Public Law 89-766 
Greek Loan of 1929 Settlement Act. 
a Public Law 89-767 


An Act to provide for the conveyance of 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States reserved or retained in certain lands 
heretofore conveyed to the city of El Paso, 
Texas. 

OO Public Law 89-768 
Joint Resolution designating February, 
1967 as American History Month. 


Approved November 6, 1966 
7. Public Law 89-781 
An Act for the relief of the city of Umatilla, 


oo 7 Private Law 89-469 
An Act for the relief of J. M. Pendarvis, Jr. 
8 eee Public Law 89-776 


An Act to provide for the mandatory re- 
porting by physicians and hospitals or 
similar institutions in the District of 
Columbia of injuries caused by firearms or 
other dangerous weapons. 

Be WO iviiiicieinnacimmnes Public Law 89-775 
An Act to provide for the mandatory re- 
porting by physicians and institutions in 
the District of Columbia of certain physical 
abuse of children. 

8 Re: Public Law 89-777 
An Act to require evidence of adequate 
financial responsibility to pay judgments 
for personal injury or death, or to repay 
fares in the event of nonperformance of 
voyages, te establish minimum standards 
for passenger vessels and to require dis- 
closure of construction details on passen- 
ger vessels, and for other purposes. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT—Continued 

Approved November 6, 1966—Continued 

| eee Public Law 89-782 
An Act for the relief of certain members 
and former members of the Army on whose 
behalf erroneous payments were made for 
storage of household goods. 

TER. WD nce ccsccccs Private Law 89-470 
An Act for the relief of Katherine M. 
Perakis. 

TERS STi cccttteieccas Public Law 89-783 
An Act to provide for the striking of medals 
in commemoration of the United States 
Naval Construction Battalions (SEABEES) 
twenty-fifth anniversary and the United 
States Navy Civil Engineers Corps (CEC) 
one hundredth anniversary. 

Oe Public Law 89-779 
Small Business Investment Act Amend- 
ments of 1966. 

i eee Public Law 89-769 
Disaster Relief Act of 1966. 

ses ccasceeewe Private Law 89-451 
An Act for the relief of Fun Wat Hoy. 

GB ic ccicttiectinnnnin Private Law 89-452 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Dean H. 
Gosselin. 

i einen Private Law 89-453 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Olibio S. 
Rodriguez-Eiras. 


Gaede pean: Private Law 89-454 
An Act for the relief of Susan Jeanne 
Clynes. 

Bike nindtacwkawnacn Private Law 89-455 
An Act for the relief of Che Yim Loh. 

OS Bo icciccnnnennnae Private Law 89-456 


An Act for the relief of Doctor Juan Fede- 
rico Antonio Lamas y Parra. 


i btitiiticcmntinmanic Private Law 89-457 
An Act for the relief of James A. Todd, 
Junior. 


a Private Law 89-458 
An Act for the relief of Ioannis A. Vasilo- 
poulos and Chester (Abramczyk) Hill. 


BGT ccccccmnine Private Law 89-460 


eT Private Law 89-461 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Marcial 
Alfredo Marti Prieto (Alfredo Marti). 

is eas it cede paeienads Private Law 89-462 
An Act for the relief of Chief Warrant Offi- 
cer Glen Zeigler, United States Navy 
(retired) . 

i RS a Private Law 89-463 
An Act for the relief of Helena Gilbert 
Maddagiri and Heather Gilbert Maddagiri. 

Dike tocando me Public Law 89-770 
An Act to amend section 301(a)(7) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

DAN a is iin acon oes Public Law 89-771 
An Act to extend coverage of the State 
Technical Services Act of 1965 to the ter- 
ritory of Guam. 


a a Private Law 89-464 


ee Private “aw 89-465 
An Act for the relief of Dusko Doder. 

| eee Cree Public Law 89-772 
An Act to authorize the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution to negotiate 
cooperative agreements granting conces- 
sions at the National Zoological Park to 
certain nonprofit organizations and to ac- 
cept voluntary services of such organiza- 
tions or of individuals, and for other 
purposes. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT—Continued 

Approved November 6, 1966—Continued 

Be bea deeeees Public Law 89-773 
An Act to amend sections 2072 and 2112 of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect 
to the scope of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure and to repeal inconsistent legis- 
lation. 


Gs dcteseccicsnicn Private Law 89-467 
An Act for the relief of Yung Mi Kim. 
GT ccitiindtadendcus Private Law 89-468 
An Act for the relief of Theodora Bezates. 
Oka tte ddcctdsios Public Law 89-778 

An Act to amend the Shipping Act, 1916, as 

amended, to authorize exemption from the 
provisions of the Act. 

ee ee Ree Public Law 89-784 
An Act to change the name of the Rolla 
Jewel Bearing Plant at Rolla, North Dakota, 
to the William Langer Jewel Bearing Plant. 

BG ciktksontiensccce Public Law 89-774 
An Act to grant the consent of Congress 
for the States of Virginia and Maryland and 
the District of Columbia to amend the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Regulation Compact to establish an orga- 
nization empowered to provide transit 
facilities in the National Capital Region 
and for other purposes and to enact said 
amendment for the District of Columbia. 

De ibddtncmnnicecss Public Law 89-780 
An Act to amend title V of the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949 to 
provide for the determination of the 
amounts of claims of nationals of the 
United States against the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. 


Approved November 7, 1966 


SE. Si iddidtnscccadiwns Public Law 89-785 
Veterans Hospitalization and Medical Serv- 
ices Modernization Amendments of 1966. 

SED. GRO ait hich cis Public Law 89-790 
An Act to authorize a study of facilities 
and services to be furnished visitors and 
students coming to the Nation’s Capital. 

TER: PR cctinnncimines Public Law 89-787 
Departments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1967. 

es Set eddatinkinnwna Public Law 89-792 
Manpower Development and _ Training 
Amendments of 1966. 


I i anicicmadiesce Public Law 89-791 
District of Columbia Public Education Act. 
ee Public Law 89-789 


River and Harbor Act of 1966; Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1966. 

es Public Law 89-786 
To authorize the erection of a memorial in 
the District of Columbia to General John 
J. Pershing. 

Th WP tinccnennnncnccies Public Law 89-788 
An Act to provide for the establishment of 
the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden, and for other purposes. 


Approved November 8, 1966 


Se. WU etdbeecncicees Public Law 89-793 
Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966. 
BE: MAO incarnate iimiiain Public Law 89-795 


An Act to provide a border highway along 
the United States bank of the Rio Grande 
River in connection with the settlement of 
the Chamizal boundary dispute between 
the United States and Mexico. 

a eee Public Law 89-798 
An Act to amend the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Act of 1965, and for other pur- 
poses. 
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Remarks on plans for_------------- 1471, 
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Departure remarks, Dulles Airport.. 1517 
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Manila, The Philippines_-.....------ 1545, 
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